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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE persistent efforts of a small number of landowners, 
who are interested in the maintenance of close parishes, 


have hitherto failed to arrest the progress of the Union | 


Chargeability Bill. 
owing to any want of audacity or of skill in Parliamentary 
strategy. Having been foiled in the attempt to get rid of 
the measure for the present session, by referring it to a | 
Select Committee, they next resorted to the specious device 
of overburthening it with provisions foreign to its purpose. | 
But however desirable it may be to get rid of the law of 
settlement and removal, those who are most favourable to 


that object saw that it was not to be accomplished by | 


accepting the treacherous suggestions of Mr. Henley. The 
Government wisely determined to be content with a sub- 
stantial instalment of reform, leaving to future years the 
completion of the great work of liberating laboar from 
every obstruction to its free circulation. They were sup- 
ported in this resolution by the good sense of the House ; 
and the right honourable member for Oxfordshire was 
foiled in the attempt to destroy by indirect means a 
measure which he could not defeat by open and avowed 
opposition. But the pertinacity of an antagonism based 
upon self-interest was not yet exhausted. On Monday 
evening Mr. Knight again returned to the charge with a 
resolution declaring that certain expenses now imposed 
upon the union and parochial poor-rates, or which would 
hereafter become chargeable upon the rates of unions and 
single parishes, should be repaid to the unions or parishes 
by which they had been expended out of moneys provided 
by Parliament for that purpose. His object, as he candidly 
avowed, was to transfer these burthens, amounting to 
£1,700,000, from the ratepayers to the general taxation of 
the country. But, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
remarked with unquestionable force, nothing could be more 
preposterous ‘‘than that individual members should come 
to Parliament and propose to scatter right and left boons 
and bonuses to particular classes, leaving to the Crown and 


| other. 





the Executive Government the odious task of proposing 


taxes to meet them.” 


The motion either meant that the | 


income-tax which Parliament had just resolved to diminish | 
should be retained at its former rate; or, on the other | 
ment of his friend; and it is out of his real or alleged 


hand, it must have the effect of largely diminishing the 
direct and adding to the indirect taxation of the country. 
The mere statement of the issues involved in such a pro- 
position was decisive. The House shrank from the conse- 
quences of opening up general subjects of the incidence of 
taxation, and of the relation between local and imperial 
burthens. Mr. Knight received no effective support even 


from his own political friends, and his resolution, which — 





struck directly at the existence of local self-government, 
was negatived without a division. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Villiers’s Bill will, after some further debate, obtain the 
final sanction of the House of Commons. Its fate “in 
another place” is still uncertain ; but we cannot think that 


Their defeat has not, however, been | the House of Lords will be so ill-advised as to reject an 


important measure of social improvement because it may 
injuriously affect the interests of a class of landowners who 
have no claim to public consideration. 


The Lord Chancellor is again in hot water. Before the 
Edmunds scandal has had time to die away, he is arraigned 
upon a definite charge of corruption in connection with the 
dismissal of one gentleman from the Registrarship of the 
Leeds Court of Bankruptcy, and the appointment of an- 
As the Government have willingly assented to the 
investigation of this serious accusation by the most com- 
petent and judicial tribunal which the House of Commons 
can appoint, it would be premature and unfair to express 
any opinion upon the facts which are as yet only par- 
tially known to the public. But it is difficult to see how 
Lord Westbury can reconcile his conduct, in calling for 
the resignation of Mr. Wilde, with his grant of an ample 
retiring-pension to the same gentleman, on the pretence 
that he was disqualified by physical infirmities from dis- 
charging the duties of his office. At the same time it is 
only right to remember that Mr. Wilde is not said to have 
been guilty of anything like peculation, or misappro- 
priation of public moneys; and it is possible that his 
lordship may have thought himself jugtified in taking a 
lenient view of irregularities, which have, no doubt, pre- 
vailed extensively in the courts of bankruptcy throughout 
the country. Blameable as such leniency may have been, it 
would not give rise to any serious imputation upon his 
lordship if the appointment of Mr. Wilde’s successor were 
once cleared from all suspicion. At first sight it would 
seem that nothing could be less open to question. Mr. 
Welch was in respectable practice at the Bar ; he was re- 
commended by the late Sir William Atherton and other 
leading Queen’s Counsel, aud was altogether a person 
who might fitly be nominated to the office of Registrar. 
Unfortunately, he seems to labour under the disadvantage 
of possessing the friendship of Mr. R. Bethell. That gentle- 
man made his appearance at Leeds soon after the appoint- 


conduct that the gravity of the charge against the Lord 
Chancellor arises. If Mr. Ferrand’s informants are truthful 
and correct, Mr. Bethell represented Mr. Welch as a mere 
warming-pan for himself. On the other hand, the Attorney- 
General, speaking in the name and on the authority both of 
the Lord Chancellor and of Mr. Welch, denies that Mr. 
Bethell ever made the statements imputed to him, or that, 
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if made, there was the slightest foundation for them. It 
will be for the committee of the House of Commons to weigh 
the contradictory evidence on this point, which will no 
doubt be submitted to them. We do not desire to antici- 
pate their decision, or to pronounce any opinion of our own, 
until we have had the benefit of hearing the witnesses on 
both sides. We shall at present confine ourselves to pointing 
out, that the important question, so far as it affects Lord 
Westbury’s character, is not whether he acted properly or 
improperly in allowing Mr. Wilde to retire on a pension ; 
but whether he did so with the view of subsequently cre- 
ating a vacancy which he might fill up by the appointment 
of his son. 

We are not surprised that Lord Chelmsford should have 
again brought under the notice of Parliament the imprison- 
ment and maltreatment of a British consul and of a number 
of British subjects by the Emperor of Abyssinia. It is 
mortifying to our national pride that several of our fellow- 
countrymen should have been for many months at the 
mercy of a semi-barbarous monarch, without the Foreign 
Office having been able to do anything effectual for their 
relief. It is still more mortifying when we have reason to 


able effect on public opinion in France. The duke, whose 
recent visit to the Eternal City enables him to speak with 
authority on the point, tells his countrymen explicitly that 
the Pope and his advisers are bitterly hostile to France, 
whose real interest lies in an alliance with a free and vigor- 
ous Italy. He utterly scouts the notion that a trans-Alpine 
State with 24,000,000 inhabitants can be a danger to France ; 
and does not hesitate to express an opinion that, although 
France took no part in the unification of Italy, that event 
was in every point of view satisfactory and beneficial. He 
does not, it is true, consider it either necessary or desirable 
that Rome should be the capital of Italy ; but his opinions 
on that point are hardly so importaut as his views on the 
general relations between France and Italy. He could 
hardly be expected to advocate openly the surrender of 
Rome to Victor Emmanuel. It is incumbent upon a states- 
man in his position to feign, even if he does not feel, a 


| decent respect for, and belief in, the Emperor's policy of 


reconciling the Pope and Italy. 


But it is perfectly plain 


| that when once it is admitted that the interests of France 


require the fulfilment of the desires of Italy, and the con- 


_ solidation of the kingdom, there can be little doubt as to 


believe that their sufferings are almost, if not entirely, due | 
to the negligence and mismanagement of that very Foreign | 


Office which is always vaunting its activity and energy in 
the protection of Englishmen abroad. That such is the 
case, Earl Russell almost confessed on Friday evening. 
admits that he was wrong in not answering the letter 
of the Emperor of Abyssinia for sixteen months after he 
received it ; he does not venture any longer to put forward 
the miserable excuse that this delay was justified by the 
inherent difficulty of returning a suitable answer. He says 
indeed that he does not think his own negligence had any 
material effect in irritating the Emperor against our country- 
men. But the noble Earl’s private opinion on that point 
cannot have the slightest weight against the opinion of those 
who know most about the country, or against the incon- 
testable fact that his sable majesty has from first to last 
dwelt with peculiar bitterness upon the slight offered to 
him by the Government of Queen Victoria. On two other 
important points Earl Russell’s admission of mismanage- 
ment and want of tact is complete. 


He | 








By directing that a | 


British officer should proceed from Aden to Massowah, he | 


has at last yielded to the arguments and warnings of those 
who insisted from the first that no good result could be anti- 
cipated from sending an Asiatic like Mr. Rassam to the 
court of an African sovereign. By despatching a suitable 
present of 500 stand of arms to the offended sovereign, he 
has complied with the suggestions of those who told him 
that it was useless to approach such a potentate with empty 
hands. But by so doing he has exposed his past policy— 


or want of policy—to the severest censure, and has made | 
manifest his singular inaptitude in the conduct of any | 


affairs to which the cut and dried rules of European diplo- 
macy are not applicable. 


The Florentine fétes in honour of Dante have passed off 
with complete success. Although they can hardly be said 
to have had an ostensibly political character, they have not 
been without a certain political effect. They have afforded 
an occasion and an opportunity for the fraternization of 
Italians from all parts of the Peninsula; and for a useful 
expression of good feeling on the part of the citizens of the 
new capital towards those of the old capital, and of the other 
chief cities of the empire. The King very judiciously de- 
clined to be drawn into any manifestation of feeling in regard 
either to the Roman or the Venetian question. But neither 
he nor his ministers could be insensible to the many proofs 
of the lively interest taken by the people in the fate of 
illustrious cities which are at present severed from the king- 
dom to which they rightfully belong. We do not suppose 
that either Victor Emmanuel or General Della Marmora 
require any incentive to do their utmost to complete the 
work of Italian unity ; but such demonstrations as that at 
Florence must strengthen their hands, and inspire with re- 
newed resolution and energy politicians of a less courageous 
and determined stamp. The Austrians have given another 
proof of their sensitive alarm at any display of Italian sym- 
pathy or feeling in the provinces under their rule, by 
forbidding a recitation at Verona of passages from the 
Divina Comedia. 

M. de Persigny has just given to the world a remarkable 
pamphlet on the Roman question. It is characteristically 
frank and outspoken ; and is certain to produce a consider- 


the eventual result. 


There is some reason to believe that the idea of making a 
last stand in Texas is not completely abandoned by the 
Confederates. At any rate, we learn by the last New 
Orleans despatches that General Kirby Smith, commanding 
the Confederate Trans-Mississippi department, had issued 
an address denouncing the surrender of General Lee, 
exhorting his troops to redoubled efforts, and declaring their 
resources amply sufficient for a prolongation of the struggle. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that this address was 
issued before the surrender of Johnston was known—to say 
nothing of subsequent events. When the extent of the 
Southern disaster became fully known to the generals and 
the soldiers of Texas, we cannot help thinking that they 
would recognise the hopelessness of any effectual resistance. 
The main interest of the political news from the United 
States consists in the light which it casts upon the pro- 
bable policy of the President in regard to Mexico. As yet 
he has taken no step beyond the rather significant one of 
receiving the representative of General Juarez with marked 


attention. But, on the other hand, he has adopted no 
measures for arresting the preparations which are 


openly being made in more than one Northern city for 
the organization of a filibustering expedition against 
the Emperor Maximilian. A General Allen has issued 
an appeal for volunteers; and both the New York and 
Washington journals contain advertisements calling for 
“emigrants,” and promising them grants of land in 
Mexico, in proportion to their military rank. If such a 
movement be not checked in time, it must lead to the most 
serious embarrassments. France neither can nor will allow 
a flagrant violation of neutrality under the thin disguise of an 
emigration scheme ; nor can the Emperor Napoleon with 
safety or dignity permit Mr. Johnson to maintain an equi- 
vocal attitude on this subject. The new President must 
soon make up his mind either to run counter to a very strong 
current of Northern feeling, or to accept the risk of a 
collision with France. If he were to consult his own 
wishes, we should not be surprised to see him prefer the 
latter course. But he will probably be compelled to tem- 
porize for a time, as the extreme Republicans in the 
Northern States appear to have become aware that they 
cannot complete the subjugation of the South, while they 
are carrying on war with a European power. Unless, how- 
ever, we are very much mistaken, the evil day is only post- 
poned. Sooner or later an attempt will be made to give 
effect to the Monroe doctrine. The Northern Americans 
will not permanently and finally relinquish their hope of 
enrolling Mexico amongst the States of the Union. The 
journals which denounce the “emigration” schemes only 
urge that their execution should be deferred until the more 
urgent work now in hand shall have been finished. 








MR. DISRAELI’S MANIFESTO. 


Mr. DisrakEl aspires to be the Turner of political literature 
in his strong effects, his sweep of brush, his gorgeousness of 
colour. Unfortunately he only succeeds in imitating his master’s 
last and most debased style. A sense of fiery haze is the only 
idea which the productions of either artist communicate. There 
is in both a straining after the sublime, which to uninitiated 
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minds suggests, if not the ridiculous, at least the incomprehen- 
sible. A convulsion of nature seems to be always in progress, the 
principles of Good and Kyil are allegorically represented in vivid 
contention in the foreground, the air is dim with excess of 
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radiance, and in the background there appears an image of 


something which may, according to the fancy of the beholder, 
be either the Destroying Angel or an etherealized peacock. 
Any one who has watched the blank, puzzled air which 
gradually overspreads the intelligent countenances of visitors 
to the Turner-room in the National Gallery, can be at no loss 
to picture to himself the aspect of a Bucks constituent when 
the address of his Parliamentary representative was laid 
before him on Monday morning. He could not but feel that 
this was really something very grand, if Heaven had only 
bestowed on him the gift of understanding it. None surely 
could be so critical as to ask, with honest Audrey, “ But is it 
a true thing ? ”’ 

Mr. Disraeli’s whispers to his constituents are, however, 
signals to his party, and the public is interested in ascertain- 
ing what is the policy of a party so large and so powerful as 
the Conservative Opposition—soon, perhaps, to become the 
Conservative Government. But they will not gain much in- 
formation this revelation of the Asian mystery. They 
will only discover that, as an Opposition, the party has for 
six years devoted itself to ‘* educate the public mind to bring 
to the final solution a decision more matured.” Nobody, we 
believe, has presumed to understand this sentence. The future 
commentators on Mr. Disraeli’s collected works must be left to 
demonstrate how a mind can be educated to bring a decision 
to a solution. Though members of that public whose minds 
have been educated, we cannot congratulate ourselves on 
comprehending what it means, and must, we suppose, be 
content, like President Lincoln in his brief autobiography, 
to be. returned in the class, “ education imperfect.” But, as 
we gather, though this is the task to which the Conservative 
party has devoted itself when out of office, it is quite willing 
to make its conduct when in office accord with the backward 
intelligences with which it has to struggle. ‘ Public opinion,” 
Mr. Disraeli tells us, “* may not yet be ripe enough to legis- 
late on the subject (of Reform), but it is sufficiently interested 
in the question to ponder over it with advantage.” An educa- 
tional Opposition, growing into a purely meditative Ministry, 
is surely the most philosophical development of party Govern- 
ment which the world has yet seen. Lord Palmerston, we 
know, is going to the country to ask it what principles it would 
wish him to adopt. Mr. Disraeli, however, is going to the 
country to ask it to take time to ponder on the question. Not 
till it has pondered, in all the profound repose which a 
Conservative Government will secure, will it be so far educated 
as to bring its “ decision ”’ to its * solution.” 
time, and with this advantage of pondering, we shall there- 
fore, doubtless, know what we are to know. And, after suffi- 
cient pondering, and educating, and solution of decisions, it is 
to be expected that we shall be able to say to Lord Palmerston 
that we will not have him at any price of principles, and to 
Mr. Disraeli that we think exactly as he does—that is when we 
know what that is. 

For the present, however, we frankly confess that we do not 
know. We are informed that the policy which is to be pur- 
sued depends much on the decision and determination of the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom. These be truths 
indeed, and Lord Palmerston himself says as much. But then 
Mr. Disraeli adds the final expression of his own personal and 
party wishes. “ Subject to those changes which the progress 
of society may demand and the experience of the nation may 
sanction, I trust they will resolve on upholding the constitution 
in Church and State. I have the honour to remain, B. Disraeli.” 
Certainly. Sodowe. So does everybody. But then we are 
all like the Hanoverian and Jacobite clergymen and officers, 
who cordially prayed for and drank to “the king,” but each 
mentally meaning his own king. Who among us agrees with 
his neighbour as to what Church and State is? Who is 
against upholding it, if he is only allowed to subject it to those 
changes which, in his opinion, the progress of society demands 
and the experience of the nation sanctions? This formula of 
political creed is one which the inveterate Tory and the wildest 
Radical may subscribe with the most absolute good faith. It 
must embrace the majority, but it cannot help also including 
the minority. In this respect it is more vague than even Lord 
Palmerston’s. That nobleman merely declares his intention of 
persisting in the policy of his life, that of always being on the 
winning side and always accepting the popular wish. But 
Mr. Disraeli trusts the constituencies will adopt a policy which, 
it is quite certain, every one of them will believe it does adopt, 
and he gives not the slightest clue to the interpretation which 


from 


In the ripeness of | 








he himself will put on expressions as elastic and comprehensive 
as the air in which they are spoken. 

There is, indeed, one measure to which in the previous part 
of his address Mr. Disraeli seems to commit himself. He says 
the House of Commons has resolved that Church-rates shall 
not be abolished. But then, after his custom, he magnifies 
this simple statement of fact into the text for a disquisition on 
the morals of politics, in which any definition of policy is lost 
in his nebulous grandeur of phrase. He tells us that “the 
maintenance of a national Church involves the question whether 
the principle of religion shall be an element of our political 
constitution ; whether the State shall be consecrated, or 
whether, dismissing the sanctions that appeal to the higher 
feelings of man, our scheme of government shall degenerate 
into a mere system of police. I see,” he adds, “ nothing in 
such a result but the corruption of nations and the fall of 
empires.” The readers of the Lonpon Review do not need to 
be told its opinion on the Church-rate question. But nobody 
who is not carried away with the desire of fine writing has ever 
ventured to carry the Church-rate question first into the stage of 
the maintenance of a national Church, then into the consecration 
of the State, then into the sanctions that appeal to the higher 
feelings of man, then into the corruption of nations and the 
fall of empires. This, indeed, is the philosophy of history at 
last. Egypt and Assyria, Greece and Rome fell because 
Church-rates were abolished! The corruption of Byzantium 
under its later emperors, of France under the Grand Monarque, 
is traced to the want of a State Church! Unhappy is the 
cause which has a champion so fervently reckless of fact as 
this Anglo-Caucasian defender of Church-rates. 

But the Church-rate question is really the only one which 
Mr. Disraeli positively adopts: With equal wildness of 
generalization, he indeed tells us that “when the House of 
Commons, wearied of mystification, and reflecting the candour 
of the community, resolved, by a vast majority, that the 
franchise in boroughs should not be lowered,” it affirmed that 
“the principle on which Lord Derby wished to extend the 
franchise was a just one.” It is superfluous to remark that 
the House of Commons did nothing of the sort; but it may be 
observed that Mr. Disraeli by no means pledges himself to be 
of the opinion which he says was thus adopted by the House of 
Commons. With regard to Reform all is for the future left 
studiously vague. We are favoured with some more lofty 
language about “ the primary plan of our ancient Constitution, 
so rich in various wisdom,” and the “ Estate of the Commons,” 
but the most curious and critical of disciples or enemies may 
be defied to extract from these remarks any indication of Mr. 
Disraeli’s own ideas or intentions. 

So then, on the whole, it appears that the two leaders of 
the two great parties have come to the position that neither of 
them pretends to have a policy, and each is content with only 
a “cry.” ‘The Whig cry is personal, it is “Ourselves for ever;” 
the Tory cry is epigrammatic, it is “ Vive l’état—l’état c’est moi.” 
General excellence in doing nothing is to be pitted against con- 
servation of what everybody agrees to conserve. The question 
only arises, why these principles should not be combined. 
“Church and State” has nothing repugnant to Palmerstonian 
free and easy thinking. The floor of the House of Commons 
is really the only line of division, and Mr. Lowe has shown 
how easily an active-minded man can jump across it and jump 
back again without sitting down. Why have we not a joint 
Government, in which Lord Palmerston might be conserved, 
and the Constitution explained in an exciting and comprehen- 
sive septennial address to Bucks? ‘There is nothing else to be 
done, and it seems a pity to fight so furiously only for the 
privilege of seeming to do nothing. “Who may be the 
Ministers of the Queen,” philosophizes Mr. Disraeli in his 
unparseable English, “are the accidents of history.” Well, 
let history meet with an accident; and, until she is quite 
herself again, let us have a combined constitutional Govern- 
ment, supported by the strength of Lord Palmerston’s principles 
and illustrated by the clearness of Mr. Disraeli’s expositions. 
When history has got over such an accident, we shall perhaps 
have found Ministers who can think for themselves, and who 
can tell the nation what they think. 








PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


Tue relations between the Emperor of the French and 
Prince Napoleon have long furnished matter of curiosity and 
speculation. In the early days of the empire, “ Plon Plon,” 
as he was then derisively called, had little credit for ability 
and less for principle. Personally, he was chiefly notorious for 
his voluptuous tastes, for his licentious life, and for his impa- 
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tience—to use a mild expression—of the risks and hardships of 
a military life. Politically, he was principally known as one 
who had been a violent rather than a distinguished member of 
the mountain party in the National Assembly. The fervour 
and indeed the extravagance of his Republicanism did not, 
however, prevent him from accepting the position and emolu- 
ments of a prince of the blood; and it was therefore believed 
that any abstract opinions he might hold would be found prac- 
tically compatible with a docile acceptance of the Emperor's 
policy. More it was thought unreasonable to expect from the 
bourgeois Sardanapalus who owned the Pompeian house and 
aped Pompeian manners in the Champs Elyssées. When it was 
subsequently discovered that his imperial highness possessed 
remarkable talents; that the continued pursuit of pleasure 
had failed to absorb or deaden his energies; that he was dis- 
posed to express his political views with great freedom; and 
that he aimed at forming around him at the Palais Royal a 
sort of quasi-Liberal party—an impression got abroad that he 
entertained designs unfriendly to the Emperor, or, at any rate, 
to his son. But that impression was not permanent. It was 
seen that while the cousins differed in opinion on less vital 
points they perfectly agreed on the all-important subject of 
the right and title of the Bonapartes to occupy the Tuileries 
and to govern France. On more than one occasion it was 
found that the ostensibly independent utterances of the Prince 
were of singular service to the Emperor by eliciting an expres- 
sion of public opinion which would hardly have been called 
forth by any speaker or writer of less elevated rank. Nor did 
it escape attention that the imperial family were strengthened 
rather than weakened by an arrangement under which oneof their 
number became the head of an important section of the Liberal 
opposition. 
a general belief should have grown up that the Emperor and 
the Prince were in reality confederates ; perfectly understanding 
each other, but keeping up an outward show of difference for 
the purpose of more easily managing the people. ‘The recent 
speech of Prince Napoleon at Ajaccio is not, however, con- 
sistent with that hypothesis. We think it shows that he does 
not invariably play into the emperor's hands; that he is not 
always a mere politica] “ bonnet ;” but that he sometimes acts a 
really independent part, careless of any embarrassment which 
his acts may entail upon the Imperial Government. It is quite 
inconceivable that the Emperor should have been privy to an 
address which not only expresses many opinions which he 
cannot possibly approve, but expresses them at a time when 
they are in the highest degree out of place. Whatever may be 
Louis Napoleon’s real views with regard to the temporal power, 
it is quite certain that he is at this moment doing all he can 
to induce his Holiness to remain at Rome and reconcile himself 
to Italy. In order to attain that object it is necessary that 
Pius LX. should be inspired with some degree of confidence in the 
meaning and intention of the convention between’ France and 
Italy. Yet this is the moment which Prince Napoleon selects 
for reminding the world how his uncle treated a former Pope, 
and for declaring that Rome, in the hands of a Papal Govern- 
ment, “is the seat of the reaction against France, against 
Italy, and against our society.” That the Emperor is deeply 
committed to the establishment of the Mexican empire is 
known to every one; and it is a matter of equal notoriety that 
that project threatens to involve France in difficulties of the 
most serious character. Considering the nature of those 
difficulties and the quarter from which they spring, it would 
seem almost incredible, if we had not the words before us, that 
a prince near to the throne should not only pronounce a 
laboured and fulsome eulogy upon the United States, but 
should very distinctly intimate approval of the Monroe 
doctrine. The most ordinary regard for appearances would 
prevent the sovereign from allowing his Ministers to be stigma- 
tized as “underlings, who in their false devotedness and 
interested exaggerations only seek for the means of hiding 
from the public their insufficiency and their blunders.” And 
we certainly do not see what the Emperor has to gain by his 
cousin’s advocacy of the liberty of the press. Nothing has of 
late occurred to coantenance the notion that that is a doctrine 
which finds favour in his Majesty's eyes. Besides, even if Louis 





Under these circumstances it is not surprising | 





Napoleon had, for some perfectly inscrutable reason, sanctioned | 


the delivery of a speech such as the one in question, he would 
at least have provided against one effect that it has produced. 
Falling like a bomb-shell into their midst, it half-frightened and 
wholly incensed the Empress and her counsellors. ‘They feared 
that it was revolutionary; they were certain that to themselves 
personally it was most offensive. But they did not exactly 
know how far the Emperor might approve, or within what 
limits he was willing to tolerate the oratorical licence of 
his eloquent relative, They betrayed their embarrassment in 


the most ludicrous—we might even say in the most pitiable 
—manner. They suppressed the speech in the Moniteur; they 
mutilated it in the Constitutionnel and the Patrie. They 
allowed it to leak out that they were driven half mad with 
impotent rage; that they did not. know what in the world to 
do; and that they were pestering the Emperor with incessant 
and long-winded telegrams, begging him to return home from 
Algiers as quickly as possible, and in the meantime to send 
them minute and categorical directions for the conduct of 
affairs. The effect of this spectacle upon the public mind has 
been exceedingly mischievous. It has made every one feel how 
entirely the Emperor is the Government of France; and that 
naturally suggests an inquiry as to what will happen when his 
direction is withdrawn. ‘The most thoughtless have thus been 
reminded that the stability of the existing order of things 
depends upon, and is limited by, a single life. Now that is 
precisely the impression which the Emperor has lately been 
solicitous to efface, and which he must seek to efface for the 
sake of his son and his dynasty. We have little doubt that 
one purpose of his African tour was to convince the nation 
that things would go on very well in his absence. Unfortu- 
nately the recent news from America and the speech of Prince 
Napoleon have combined to defeat this object, and to show that 
his guidance is still essential to the working of the machine 
which he has constructed. Although we do not believe that 
that speech had any distinctly political character or intention, 
it has not been destitute of political effects. It has defined the 
position of the speaker, and it has brought out into strong 
relief the helplessness of the employés whom it pleases Louis 
Napoleon to intrust with the offices and the duty of statesmen. 

Viewing the oration of his Imperial Highness as a eulogy of 
the life, character, and objects of the great Emperor, it merits a 
certain amount of admiration, on account of the audacity which 
it displays in dealing with the best known facts of history. If 
Prince Napoleon is right, everyone has hitherto heen wrong in 
their estimate of his uncle. It is not merely Englishmen who 
have been unjust to him. Even a Frenchman like M. Thiers, 
who ardently worships his genius, has not hesitated to declare 
that his fall was mainly due to the recklessness with which he 
trampled under foot the rights both of his own and of every 
other people. The universal notion is that he was a great 
conqueror, who subordinated every other object to the design of 
founding a vast empire. That, however, says the Prince, is a 
complete mistake. Napoleon Bonaparte was in reality the 
apostle of nationalities; he conquered but to save; he destroyed 
but to recreate. When we ask for some proof of this astound- 
ing assertion, we are told that he was in favour of the unity of 
Italy. But this unity was not that of an independent nation, 
but of a French province. Rome was wrested from the Pope, 
not that it might become the capital of a free people, but that 
it might be the seat of government of a French viceroy. And 
when we turn to other countries, what do we find there ? 
Was the frontier of France extended far into Germany out of 
regard to the Teutonic nationality? Was Westphalia created 
into a kingdom for Jerome Bonaparte—Holland assigned to 
Louis—Spain given over to Joseph—in order that the people 
over whom these mushroom kings held sway might freely 
develop their national life? Why it is perfectly notorious that 
the Emperor never ceased to impress upon his brothers that 
their first and chief duty was not to promote the prosperity 
of their kingdoms, but to render their resources subservient to 
his own designs and to the aggrandisement of France. He 
did his best to destroy many nationalities, but he did not 
liberate one. Indeed, if there was one thing which he sought 
to obliterate, it was nationality ; because he rightly saw init a 
barrier against that universal subjugation of Europe at which 
he aimed. But, according to his nephew, Napoleon had other 
claims to the gratitude and respect of posterity. Ie “ was 
religious in a general and elevated way.” He may certainly have 
been religious in a general way, but we fail to perceive the eleva- 
tion. He restored the Catholic worship in Frances imply because 
he thought it might be useful as a sedative to revolutionary 
passion. He imposed fetters on the Church not because it 
might otherwise trench upon the liberty of the laity, but lest it 
should check, however feebly, the tyranny of the government. 
While he enjoyed prosperity and unquestioned power, he ruled 
France by the vilest means to the narrowest ends. He insti- 
tuted and maintained a system of police more stringent, 
inquisitorial, and oppressive than has ever yet existed in Europe 
either before or since his time. He banished everything like 
popular action from the Government or administration of the 
country. From the most important national to the most 
trivial local affairs, all were conducted through a highly 
organized official system which centred in himself. He abso- 
lutely suppressed the press, and was intolerant of any expres- 
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sion of opinion adverse to his own. He favoured social 
equality, but it was the equality of a common slavery. He 
did absolutely nothing to promote the internal prosperity or 
to develop the resources of France; but, on the other hand, 
he drained her of her last man and her last franc in order to 
carry out his schemes of conquest, and to raise for himself a 
vast fabric of military glory. As he was without mercy or 
tenderness either for his own people or others, so he was 
without honour or shame. He never shrunk, when it suited 
his purpose, from falsehood, treachery, or cruelty. So far as 
we can judge, there never was a man more destitute of large 
or liberal views of the happiness of mankind, or more utterly 
devoid of anything that can properly be called a moral nature, 
than Napoleon the Great. 

Nor had he that excuse for the faults and crimes of his 
Government which his panegyrist seeks to set up for him. It 
is not true that he was forced, by the jealousy of Europe, to con- 
tinue a career of conquest and oppression. If his personal 
ambition had not been absolutely ungovernable, he might 
have obtained peace whenever he chose, on terms extravagantly 
favourable to himself and to France. He was in reality 
the only obstacle tu the tranquillity of the world. But, then, 
we are told that, if he greatly sinned, yet he afterwards greatly 
repented; and that in defeat and exile he formed the best 
possible resolutions as to his future conduct, in case he should 
once more regain the Imperial throne. And Prince Napoleon 
actually proposes that we should take our idea of the Emperor, 
not from what he did when he had power, but from what he 
said when power had departed from him. Of course, no one 
will do anything of the kind. We may accept what he said 
about the liberty of the press and other matters after his 
return from Elba, and subsequently at St. Helena, as so many 
admissions of his past errors. But they cannot unmake those 
errors, or change the character of his career. History will 
judge—and judging will condemn-——the First Consul and the 
Emperor. Nor will she alter her verdict because, after having 
acted like a bad man, he subsequently tried to talk like a good 
man. But, although history and the world at large will refuse 
their assent to such sophistical pleading as that of Prince Napo- 
leon, we are not sure that it will be equally destitute of influence 
upon the masses of his own country. As he said with unques- 
tionable but with lamentable truth—‘ The mighty shade of 
Napoleon hovers over France.” The evil that Napoleon did cer- 
tainly did not die with him. He debauched the mind, and cor- 
rupted the moral nature of France by the vulgar splendour of his 
glitteringcareer. His example has eversince had a fatal influence 
upon the people. It has induced a worship of mere success. It 
has spread widely and instilled deeply the idea, that the aggran- 
disement, either of the country or the individual, is an end 
which justifies almost any means. It has inspired the French 
with a feverish love of glory, and has led them to prefer ex- 
ternal influence to internal freedom. Indirectly it has tended 
in no slight degree to give modern French civilization a grossly 
material character. We fear that its baneful influences are 
not yet exhausted. While such is the case we cannot regard 
with indifference any attempt made by a man in the position 
of Prince Napoleon to invest with a fulse halo of liberality, 
philosophy, and philanthropy, one who was the scourge rather 
than the benefactor of mankind. 








HORSE-GUARDS TYRANNY. 


Some time ago, Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, had the misfortune not to observe, at a 
luncheon at Aldershott, that Lord Rokeby, of the same 
regiment, was making advances to him to shake hands. He 
perceived his lordship, and bowed to him; but, either not 
seeing the friendly overtures of his superior officer, or having 
some reason for wishing not to respond to them, he let them 
pass. For this grave offence—an offence, however, not known 
to military or any other law, and certainly very difficult to 
define or describe—he was placed under arrest, and so kept 
for eleven days. The 18th Article of War declares “that no 
officer or soldier who shall be put in arrest or confinement 
shall continue in such arrest or confinement more than eight 
days, or until such time as a court-martial can be conveniently 
assembled.” ‘The novel offence in question having been com- 
mitted at Aldershott, there could have been no difficulty as to 
holding a court-martial at once; yet Lieutenant - Colonel 
Dawkins was detained three days longer than the law permits, 
and was subsequently brought before a court of inquiry of 
superior officers belonging to another regiment—not a regular 
court-martial, as was his right. The charge was that he had said 
Lord Rokeby had made false statements against him ; for the 








offence of not shaking hands—which appears to have been the 
real cause of the arrest—was too absurd to be at any time 
brought forward. The finding has never been formally pro- 
mulgated; but it is believed to be to the effect that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dawkins “had not proved the falsification of the 
statements he adduced, and that, as he had placed himself 
at variance with so many officers, seniors and juniors, his 
command of a battalion of Guards was not beneficial to the 
service.” This finding was not unanimous, for there appear to 
have been three dissentients : still, it was in the main confirmed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, who, though he considered there 
was nothing against Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins’s character or 
honour as a gentleman, and that his statements as to falsifica- 
tion were partly true, came to the determination to give him 
the option of selling his commission; otherwise, his Royal 
Highness “ would recommend Her Majesty to exercise her pre- 
rogative of placing him on half-pay.” <A previous court of in- 
quiry, it should be observed, had arrived at the conclusion that 
nothing had been proved to show the unfitness for command of 
the officer thus accused; yet, upon the finding of the second 
court, the Duke of Cambridge, though admitting that the 
allegations against Lord Rokeby were “ partly true,” at once 
resolved on the very hard measure of forcing the Lieutenant- 
Colonel’s resignation, or of placing him on half-pay—a step, the 
legality of which, without a previous court-martial, seems open 
to some doubt. There had been earlier disagreements between 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins and his brother officers, and it 
may be (though we have no positive evidence of the fact, and, 
indeed, there is considerable testimony to the contrary) that he 
is an irritable person; but, even allowing this to be so, such a 
circumstance is no justification for arresting an officer on 30 
frivolous a pretext as that he had bowed where he was desired 
to shake hands,—for detaining him eleven days without a 
court-martial, contrary to the Articles of War,—for then 
bringing him before a court of which the deliberations and the 
decision were secret, and for compelling him to accept a situation 
extremely prejudicial to his character as a military man, after 
many years of perilous and honourable service. 

Mr. Darby Griffith, in introducing the subject to the notice 
of the House of Commons on Monday night, did nothing 
more than exercise his right, as a member of the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, to revise the acts of men in power, be they 
never so great or illustrious, It is very natural for Under- 
Secretaries, and others interested in the hushing-up of unplea- 
sant facts, to protest against bringing such matters into the 
representative chamber; but Mr. Bright struck a far truer and 
a far more English note when he said :-— 


‘‘ Although there are hundreds of cases which it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to introduce, yet I maintain that the House of 
Commons is a court of appeal for every case. (Cheers.) The time 
may come, and in all probability it will come, when the army will be 
put more entirely under the control of this House than it is at present 


| (cries of ‘ Hear, hear,’ and ‘ No’); but this is not the time for dis- 


cussing that question. I will merely say that, according to the con- 
stitution of this House and the position it occupies in the country, 
there is no case of grievance in any department of the public service 
—there can be none in the army itself—which this House is not com- 
petent to consider, and, if the case demands it, to provide a remedy 
for.” (Hear, hear.) 


That it was undesirable for the House itself to come to any 
actual decision on the question was fully admitted by all the 


| friends of Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins who spoke; but they 


required, as they had a right to require, that the case should 
be reconsidered before a court-martial. The aggrieved officer 
had appealed against the decision of the Commander-in-Chief 
to Lord de Grey, the Secretary for War; and the latter had 
decided that “ it was not desirable” to ask the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to order a court-martial. At one o’clock on the very 
following day to that on which the discussion in the House 
took place, Lieutenant-Colonel Dawkins was to make his elec- 
tion as to whether he would sell out or submit to be placed on 
half-pay; yet neither the Under-Secretary for War nor Lord 
Palmerston would give the House any assurance that the 
case would be again considered, or even delayed for an hour. 
The Premier, in the few remarks he made on the subject, 
afforded another instance of the audacious way in which he 
can entirely misrepresent the position of his opponents. He 
asked—“ What can be more unfair than, having heard only 
one side of a question, not knowing what may be urged in 
reply, relying merely on what this officer said, and that officer 
said, to make observations which imply a charge of tyranny 
against certain officers? Would not the right course be to 
wait to see whether these ex parte statements were borne out by 
the facts of the case?” Of course Lord Palmerston must 


_ have known perfectly well that that was the very thing which 


| the objectors wanted. 


They wished, above all things, “ to 
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wait,” and to see the statements on either side sifted by a 
competent court sitting publicly. But to represent exactly 
the contrary, and then to base an argument on the false 
assumption, was a good “ point,” sure to be rewarded by the 
cheers of faithful followers; and Lord Palmerston rarely looks 
beyond such triumphs, 

‘One other feature of the debate is noticeable. Colonel 
Kuox asked the Judge-Advocate whether it was or was not 
legal to put a man upon half-pay compulsorily, except upon a 
medical certificate of incapacity, without trying him by court- 
martial; to which Mr. Headlam replied, “ I decline to answer 
the legal question.” ‘This was certainly most extraordinary 
couduct, and it cannot but strengthen the opinion of the 
public that the Government have no case. As Sir Lawrence 
Palk very reasonably remarked, such a question was one which 
the Judge-Advocate might fairly be expected to answer, and 
which he was bound to answer. Why all this secrecy and 
reserve? Why a private inquiry, a sentence that is not pub- 
lished, a Judge-Advocate who will not reply, and a Govern- 
ment that will not listen? The public are getting disgusted 
with these military scandals, and they cannot but see in the 
edministration of the Horse-Guards a system which combines 





CLUBS AND CHARITIES. 


Tic refusal by a considerable majority of the Atheneum 
Cla to vote £50 to the non-religious charities of St. James’s 
povish has raised the question, about which there ought to be 

question, whether a West-end club, or, for the matter of 
iuat, any other club, having merely for its object the convenience 
of its members, lies under obligation to devote some portion of 
its funds for charitable purposes. This dispute has given 
rise to some vigorous letter-writing in the Times, and the 
battle has been waged on either side between Lord Lyttelton 
and a sexagenarian, who signs himself ‘‘A Non-subscribing 
sort of Fellow,” till it seems to have resolved itself into a club 
civil war, the minority, if Lord Lyttelton is to be accepted as 
their acknowledged leader, pledging themselves to the public 
thet the subject shall not be allowed to drop; that is, that 
they will renew the discussion until their importunity carries 
the day. On the other hand, they are threatened in that 
event with an injunction. Lord Lyttelton is not appalled 
by this threat. “ Let it be tried,” he writes; “I should 
like to see the parties who will apply for it, the counsel 
who will speak for it, and the Court which will grant it.” 
If the present minority ever converts itself into a 
majority, we have little doubt that there will be found 
mombers of the club who will apply for an injunction, and 
counsel who will support their application. On the late 
division the minority was headed by the Bishop of Oxford, 
while the majority had for its supporters some of the leading 
legal members of the club. The latter will not hesitate to 
advocate the restriction of the club funds to its imme- 
diate objects before Chancery, as they have already done in the 
club itself; and it is highly probable that if they are brought 
to that pass the Court of Chancery will grant an injunction. 
Mor it is certain that there is nothimg eleemosynary in the 
-mistitution of a West-end club, and that any diversion of part 
of its funds for the purposes of charity will be held to be 
ilogal, should the question be pressed. A partnership of any 
kind exists solely for the objects with which it is formed, and 
it is within the competence of any of its members to restrain 
the application of its funds to those objects. If the deed of 
co-partnership binds the company to trade in tallow, a 
majority of its members cannot compel the minority to engage 
in founding a cemetery. It may be a good thing to found a 
cemetery, and it may be even profitable. But that was not 
the object for which the partnership was formed, and an 
attempt to divert its funds to such a purpose is clearly, both 
in law and common sense, a breach of the deed of partnership 
which the Court of Chancery would not sanction. 

We conceive, therefore, that Lord Lyttelton is altogether 
wrong in issuing this note of defiance. If he had a majority 
upon his side it could be of no use to him, because it could 
not and ought not to bind the minority. But, from another 
point of view, his opponeuts are quite as wrong as he is. 
They argue the question as a matter of right; they claim 


exemption from the duty of contributing to the charities of 


their parish, because they are under uo obligation to do so. 
They subscribe to the Athenwum for their own convenience, 
and beyond that object they are not bound to go. This 
is perfectly true, but it is not to the point. No club, no 
corporation, no society, no individual is bound to contribute 
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to the relief of the poor, in the legal sense of the word “ bound,” 
beyond what the law requires. But there are obligations which 
are higher than those imposed by law—obligations which 
bind the conscience in matters the law cannot touch, but which, 
by general consent, and by the dictates of social morality, must 
be acknowledged. No individual, unless a very selfish and 
heartless one, excuses himself from subscribing to a charitable 
society because he pays his share of the p ors’-rate. No man 
of wealth, or even of moderate means, refuses to aid in 
relieving the distress of Surrey because he contributes to the 
charities of Middlesex, where he resid When we say that 
property has its duties as well as its rights, we include amongst 
those duties the obligation of aiding in the relief of distress to 
the utmost extent of its ability, looking first, of course, to the 
discharge of those duties which carry with them a legal force. 
If this is true with regard to an individual, it is true with 
regard to aclub. It is all the more true when a club is asked 
to join in relieving the necessities of the poor in the parish in 
which it is situated. The obligation is more binding with 
regard to a club resident in a parish needing relief than it is 
with regard to an individual, because the burden is so much 
lighter when it falls upon the shoulders of a body of men than 
when it falls upon one man. The Atheneum was asked t 

give £50 to the non-religious charities of St. James’s. Its 
members amount to between 1,200 and 1,300. Taking the 
lower number, the contribution would be exactly tenpence per 
member. To say that the members subscribe as individuals at 
their private residences is not a justification for avoiding this 
insignificant tax. It might reasonably be argued that a clul 
| 


the moral obligation of 


is in an especial manner lable to 
relieving distress, because it is essentially a luxury, and, again, 
because many of its members escape the tax whi 
the rest of the community by the fact that they are not house- 
holders. 


‘ 


But let us try this question by another test. Property is 
every year passing from the hands of individuals into the 
hands of associations. Private banks are fast disappearing, 
their business and wealth being absorbed by joint-stock com- 
panies. So of hotels, omnibusk s, librarie » Mu sic-shops, book- 
shops, and manufactures of all kinds. In every department 
of enterprise companies are taking the place of individuals. 
Since the Act of 1856 upwards of 3,000 companies have come 


into existence which have either absorbed business already 
existing or have occupied new fields of speculation. If the argu- 
ment of the clubs is to hold good, all these, and the immens: 
amount of wealth they represent, will be exempted from con- 
tributing to the relief of distress—a moral obligation which 
was recognised by the private partnerships they have sup- 
planted, and is still recognised by many of the companies who 
have succeeded them. If, on the contrary, we follow the 
admitted rule—that wherever property is, it is subject to this 
duty, by what plea shall clubs be exempted? They are 
associations of gentlemen to whom we naturally look for a more 
liberal interpretation of their duties than we expect from men 
whose professed object is the acquisition of wealth. To 
demand this from them as a right, or to take up that hostile 
attitude which Lord Lyttelton has assumed, is not the best 
way to realize our expectations. Men will not be forced into 
the performance of acts for which there is only a moral obliga- 
tion. But the clubs may rest assured that they will lose 
much more than they will gain by refusing to acknowledge 
those voluntary taxes which go no little way to make up the 
dignity of wealth. It is not a fact which can be regarded 
without regret that, out of fifteen west-end clubs whose mem- 
bers belong to the ¢lite of English society, only two, the Senior 
and Junior Carltons, have recognised their liability to give a 
helping hand to the charities of their neighbourhood. 
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PEDIGREE-MAKING. 


THERE is a very blustering dialogue in the “ Lliad ” between 
Asteropzeus and Achilles, in which each warrior boasts loudly 
of his descent. Asteropzeus claims to be son of Pelegon and 
grandson of the River God, Axius; but Achilles replies with 
scorn, that he is grandson of CHacus and great grandson of 
Jupiter himself. With these words, moreover, he spears his 
adversary, and leaves his carcase on the river’s bank, to be 
nibbled by the fish. 

ao 
constantly reminded of Asteropzeus and Achilles; for many of 
the pedigrees there claimed are quite as fabulous as those of 
the heroes wrangling by the Scamander. People do not, 
indeed, in our day, aspire to be descendants of river gods and 


rulers of Olympus; but not a few of the “ landed gentry” 
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were, if you believe their testimony, old and illustrious houses 
long before the time of the Bourbons or the family of the 
Queen. They cannot be traced satisfactorily beyond the ninth 
century ; but the “ Coultharts of Coulthart,” for instance, come 
straight from the stock of Coulthartus, the Roman heutenant, 
who, according to Tacitus, married the daughter of Kadalyne, 
chief of the Novantes, settled in North Britain, and lived at 
Epiacum in the time of Ptolemy. Now, clever men say that 
there is not one word about Coulthartus in Tacitus or Ptolemy ; 
and that the Coulthart pedigree is all moonshine, that it was 


re 


. manufactured by some anonymous knave, and is supported by 
: sham heraldry. Perhaps they are ill-natured busybodies. 


Perhaps the Coulthart muniment room contains MSS. of 
untold importance, which, if brought into notice, would not 
only substantiate all we are told of the Coultharts from 
generation to generation, but also throw light on the hitherto 
mysterious narratives of “ Blue Beard” and “ Beauty and the 
Beast.” Meanwhile, notwithstanding the spurious citations 
from Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Bede, we are willing to give John 
toss Coulthart, Esq., of Coulthart, Collyn, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne, the benefit of the doubt, and allow that he may have 
some right to a blazon with eight quarters, one of them 








Renfrew, Macknyghte of Macknyghte, Glendonyn of Glendonyn, 
Forbes of Pitscottie, Mackensie of Craighall, and Gordon of 
Sorbie. We will not hurt the worthy banker’s feelings by 
objecting that some of these coats were never seen elsewhere, 
that no two heads of families can have exactly the same coat, 
and that the Coulthart paternal coat is precisely the same as 
that of Sir Edward Colt, Bart., whose supporters are a colf 
and a hart, Neither will we press him too hard with the 
question why, in Elvin’s “ Anecdotes of Heraldry,” he encircles 
his shield with the Garter, and substitutes Honi soit qui mal y 
pense for Coulthart of Coulthart and Collyn ; nor will we lay 
undue stress on the fact that the formal grant of arms made, 
according to Elvin, by King Malcolm to the Coultharts was 
more than a century before the earliest germs of coat-armour 
in Normandy! We doubt not that the “ chief of the name 
Coulthart ” is a most honourable member of society, and that 
the portrait he has given us of himself, together with his per- 
sonal history, in the Pankers’ Magazine for January, 1858, 1s 
very exact; yet we cannot but suspect that he is bitten with 
that heraldic mania which infects so many of our “ landed 
gentry,” and meets at all times with Sir Bernard Burke’s too 
amiable encouragement. 

Perhaps it will be thought crabbed and exacting in us to 
say, that a genealogist ought to be as precise as an arithme- 
tician. He must carry a critical spirit into his research, and 
doubt everything till it is proved by authentic evidence. He 
must patiently examine national records, monastic archives and 
chronicles, and private charter-chests. Heraldry itself, being 
an exact science, will aid him in his work, and the historian 
will always regard him as a fellow labourer if he adheres 
strictly to truth. The history of the leading families of any 
country is an important part of its history, as Lord Lindsay’s 
admirable record of the house of Lindsay sufficiently proves. 
In questions of succession and peerage also, the evidence 
derived from armorial bearings, tombstones, brasses, and painted 
windows, is considered of some weight by legal tribunals. It 
is, therefore, of great importance that these should not be 
falsified, as they have been too frequently of late. Landed 
gentlemen are often the dupes of venal pedigree-mongers, who 
take advantage of their vanity and love of display. They can 
make you a lineage as a tailor would make you a coat, and in 
each case the biggest fool gets the longest. Morley’s Hotel 
some years ago was famous for one of these charlatans on the 
look-out for gentlemen in want of a pedigree. The individual 
is now grown into a class, and traces of their handiwork may 
be discerned in every part of Burke’s “ Landed Gentry.” 
While the Peerage book by the same editor is yearly improving 
on the whole, it is remarkable that the other work is steadily 
deteriorating. The last number of the Edinburgh Review con- 
firms our opinion on this head. Fictions once inserted give 
rise to other fictions, till it becomes impossible for the unlearned 
to know what he may believe, and what disbelieve. Yet the 
compilers of imaginary pedigrees are amenable to the law, and 
it is but twenty-five years sinee the framers of spurious 
writings in support of the earldom of Stirling were saved from 
justice only by being in France. It is thigh time that such 
fabrications should be exposed, as they are constantly gaining 
more general acceptance through the credulity or over- 
indulgence of the Ulster King-at-Arms. Families, whose 
bscure, have their veins filled with the 
blood of royal personages who flourished in ancient and mythical 
times. Many soi-disant old and distinguished houses can be 








origin is notoriously o 
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counter-quartered, and including the insignia of Ross of | 








proved by documentary evidence never to have had a corporeal} 
existence, in spite of their high-sounding titles. . 

Abundant proof of what is here stated may be found in an 
able treatise on “ Popular Genealogists,” lately published <a 
Edinburgh, and furnished with a copious index. The writer 
has but expressed plainly what has long been felt by well- 
informed persons who were unwilling to bring themselves inte 
collision with mere pretenders. Measures have been taken 16 
France very recently to prevent the De being assumed by those 
who have no right to it, or a single letter of their names being 
altered. Nor is this unjust. Time was when the laws of 
England inflicted condign punishment on heraldic quacks. In 
1547, the Earl Marshal issued a warrant for the apprehension 
of one W. Dakyns, “ a notable dealer in arms, and maker of 
false pedigrees, for which fault about xx years past, he lost on 
of his ears.” Dakyns had, it seems, compiled fictitious pedigrees 
for nearly a hundred families in the counties of Cambridge, 
Essex, and Hertford. We do not exactly wish that his followers 
in our day should lose their ears, but we think it only fair that 
their tongues should be tied. We sincerely respect an old 
escutcheon and a long line; but we have a great objection to 
having our organ of veneration excited, and then to find that 
we have been hoaxed. We do not see why a cockney who has 
made a little money in business should sport a kilt and be called 
laird of this or that spot in the Highlands, because he has bought 
a few acres there, without having one drop of Scottish blood in 
his veins; nor do we admit that a lady, who was a clanswoman 
of the Duke of Argyle, but no more related to Macailinmore 
than the whole clan bearing the same surname, should be styled 
“a scion of the noble and illustrious house of Argyle, and 
cousin of the great John Campbell, Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich,” according to the pompous diction of current 
genealogies. 
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most common is that of using armorial bearings without 
possessing the heraldic qualification. It is a pardonable weak- 
ness—for a coat of arms is a legal test of gentility in England, 
as of nobility onthe Continent. Juvenal asked a very foolish 
question when he wrote, Stemmata quid faciunt 7—* What is 
the use of a pedigree?” To belong to the “gentry,” in its 
restricted sense, is of great use; it gives a man a comfortable 
little importance among his neighbours, and helps him to marry 
his daughters, and get places for his sons. If he springs from 
behind a counter or from the back-settlements of the United 
States, there is the more reason why he should throw a shield 
over his antecedents, and dazzle the unwary by quartering, not 
one coat only, but several coats upon it. This is the second 
symptom of the mania in question; and now for the 
third. 

In the “Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,” Mr 
Seton gives several instances, from the books of the English 
and Scottish Colleges of Arms, of the abasement in the art of 
blazon down to the first quarter of this century; but all his 
examples are outdone by the Bonars and Deardens of later 
days, and the numberless families who, according to preten- 
sions now too common, are “entitled to quarter the roya! 
| arms.” Heraldic authorities have hitherto always taught that 

no person can lawfully quarter his arms with those of any 
other family without permission of the King-at-Arms, and 
that such permission is granted only where there is not merely 
descent, but representation. To assume a coat simply in 
virtue of female descent from the family to whom it belongs, 
is a violation of all rule, If this be true as regards the arms, 
of subjects, how much more so in relation to the royal ensigns.’ 
No King-at-Arms can grant them, or any part of them, to an” 
subject, except by special warrant from the Sovereign. “ By 
the civil law,” says the eminent jurist, Sir George Mackenzie, 
“he who bears and uses another man’s arms to his prejudice, 
is to be punished at the discretion of the judge; but he who 
usurps his Prince’s arms, loses his head.” Neither heads nor 
ears would we wish to see cut off for the offence. Let publie 
attention only be directed to the folly, and it will die a natural 
death. If the practice were admitted, everyone in Scotland. 
who has a pedigree at all, might quarter the Royal arms; for 
the house of Stuart married freely with the chief nobility. 
Let the introduction of the undifferenced Royal arms of 
England and Scotland, which occurs so often on the 
most frivolous grounds in the “ Peerage” and “Landed 
Gentry,” be held up to the ridicule it deserves. We are not 
speaking at random. In the “ Vicissitudes of Families,” 
ve are informed that Mr. J. Smart, butcher, of Hales Owen, 
and Mr. G. Wilmot, toll-gatherer, at Cooper’s Bank, near 
Dudley, are “ entitled to quarter the Royal arms.” They are 
entitled to do nothing of the kind, nor is it certain that they 
have anything to quarter them with. To quarter another's 











The heraldic mania presents various symptoms of which the 
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coat, you must first have one of your own, and be, in the 
heraldic sense, a gentleman. 

Away with shams of every sort! Let our popular 
genealogies be carefully checked and corrected by the records 
of the several Colleges of Arms; let them be edited or revised 
by the Maitland, Bannatyne, and Spalding Clubs. Let no 
part of them be left to the mere dictum of the representative 
of a family, who is perhaps the willing dupe of a professed 
pedigree-maker; and we shall then no longer have to complain 
that the lineage of our landed gentry too often reminds us of 
those of Asteropeus and Achilles. 








THE ALKALI ACT. 


Tare years ago the crying nuisance and injury arising 
from the escape of gas from alkali works attracted general 
attention. The loftiest chimneys were unable to disperse the 
dreaded acid over a sufficiently extended space. The vapour 
might be traced to a distance of several miles. Scientific men 
are said to have detected its presence in the air, and its 
influence on plants 30 miles from the works. The acid 
destroyed vegetation wherever it fell, or whenever it was washed 
down by the rain. In vain did one manufacturer in Lan- 
cashire build a high chimney on an elevated situation; in 
vain did another in Glasgow erect a chimney 400 feet 
high. The noxious gas, in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere, could be traced like a long line of mist; and, 
when the rain fell through the vapour, the acid could 
be tasted in the rain-drops. The gas refused to diffuse 
itself in the atmosphere. In the neighbourhood of an alkali 
works trees and vegetation were injured, and occasionally 
destroyed, residences became uninhabitable, the cattle suffered 
so much that their milk became affected, and they sometimes 
cast their young. The extent to which the air was poisoned 
was, of course, concealed by the manufacturers; but it is now 
known that, from ten works alone in the north-west district, 
800 tons of strong commercial muriatic acid were thrown into 
the air every week! Actions for damages were brought, but it was 
necessary to prove that the injury done was caused by some 
particular work. In the infancy of the alkali manufacture this 
was comparatively easy, but as the manufacture increased, and 
higher chimneys were constructed, the smoke became dispersed 
over a wider area, and it became more and more difficult to fix 
upon the particular works from which damages were recover- 
able. 

Remedy was next sought by indictment. The parties seeking 








redress, however, were not only bound to show the source of | 


the noxious vapour, as in the action for damages, but also that 
the injury was of such a nature that it might be fairly 
considered a public nuisance. A Select Committee of the 
Upper House was appointed in 1862. Witnesses were 
examined, and their evidence and the report of the Committee 
encouraged the Government in 1863 to frame the Alkali Bill. 
Its object was to provide for the more effectual condensation of 
muriatic gas in alkali works. An “alkali work” was defined 
to be “ every work for the manufacture of alkali, sulphate of 
soda, or sulphate of potash, in which muriatic acid is evolved.” 
The bill proposed a condensation of not less than 95 per cent. 
of the gas, and it was required that “ every alkali work should 
be carried on in such a manner as to secure the condensation 
to the satisfaction of the inspector, derived from his own ex- 
amination, or from that of a sub-inspector, of not less than 95 
per cent. of the muriatic gas evolved therein.” 

It is instructive to look back to the apprehensions of the 
trade, and to the highly respectable authorities who endorsed 
their prophecies of possible impending ruin. The manu- 
facturers sent up a deputation, who ranged themselves under 
the clock of the House of Commons at the morning sitting, 
when the bill was in Committee. They found a mouthpiece in 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, and primed him with statistics inculcating 
caution, and showing, as in the opposition to the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, the insignificance of public health in comparison with the 
extension of private trade and profit. The House of Commons 
was told with due impressiveness that the alkali manufacture 
consumed 1,761,000 tons of raw material, and produced 
280,000 tons of finished gceods, of the yearly value of 
£2,500,000. The capital in the trade exceeded £2,000,000. 
The hands directly and indirectly employed numbered 19,000, 





and the question involved the maintenance of 100,000 souls. | 


Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden fought hard for the manufacturers, 
entreated the Home Office to accept their suggestions for 
rendering the bill less stringent, and therefore less useful to 
the public, and had not a word to throw away upon the 
health aud comfort of the residents in the neighbourhoods of 
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the eighty alkali works at work in different parts of the 
kingdom. After a sharp fight in Committee, in which the 
manufacturers (who, upon the whole, met the bill in a proper 
spirit) gained almost everything they contended for, the bill 
received the Royal assent. 

The alkali manufacture may be said to mean the manufacture 
of soda from common salt. The total amount of salt decomposed 
per week is 5,762 tons. This quantity gives out 3,324 tons of dry 
acid, or about 13,000 tons of strong commercial muriatic acid in 
a liquid state. The whole amount of this noxious gas would 
escape if there were no condensation. Upto the passing of the 
Act in 1863, thorough condensation was known to very few. 
For some time after the inspection commenced 40 per cent. of 
the gas was in some cases allowed to escape, while 16 per cent. 
was a very common amount. Dr. Angus Smith was appointed 
inspector under the Act, and he lost no time in communicating 
with the alkali manufacturers, in regard to the most scientific 
methods of condensation. The manufacturers under the Act 
were corgpelled to provide machinery under the supervision of 
the inspector, and to Dr. Angus Smith belongs the credit of 
carrying the Act into operation with the least possible irrita- 
tion to individuals. It was thought that two or three years 
must elapse before every work could be brought into compliance 
with the demands of tne Act, yet this result has been accom- 
plished in the first year. Inspection practically began in 
March, 1864, and by February, 1865, every alkali work in the 
United Kingdom was condensing at least the amount required 
by the Act. Ifthe Act has been perfectly successful, then the 
escape of the noxious acid is, in every individual alkali work, 
less than five per cent. To show the brilliant success of the 
Act it may be mentioned that twenty-six alkali works are 
condensing 100 per cent., that is the whole of their acid, 
and that all the others are condensing more than by 
the Act they are called upon to do. The present 
state of the condensation of muriatic acid gives an actual 
condensation of 98°72 per cent. Thus the average escape 
of muriatic acid is only 1°28 over the entire kingdom. 
The ten alkali works in Lord Derby’s neighbourhood, which 
used to throw into the air every week 800 tons of strong com- 
mercial muriatic acid, now adopt processes of condensation so 
scientific and so effectual that seven send out nothing; one 
sends out 1°5 per cent, another sends out 03 per cent., and 
the remaining works are shut up. ‘Thus the district which 
used to be cursed by the escape of nearly 800 tons of strong 
noxious vapour every week is now delivered from the nuisance 


and scourge. The effect of the condensation practically reduces 
g ] y 

the amount of escaped acid from 4,000 tons per week to 

43 tons. 


It is too soon to expect that trees and vegetation in the 
neighbourhood of alkali works, or that the health of the resi- 
dents, shall exhibit any marked change. Yet evidence of 
improvement is not wanting. Roses are growing this summer 
near alkali works where none have grown for years, and fruit- 
trees have begun to blossom after they have long ceased to do so. 
Farmers and land-agents agree that the change has been great. 
The destructive effect of the muriatic acid in the minutest 
quantities was, indeed, shown by an experiment made by 
Mr. Balmain, of St. Helen’s. The best test of the condensa- 
tion of this gas is to pass it through nitrate of silver. Mr. 
Balmain, after passing gas from his condenser through the 
nitrate of silver, “ led it among growing flowers covered with 
a glass shade.” There was no muriatic gas that the most 
delicate test could discover ; yet the flowers, which were per- 
fectly healthy, died in two hours. And this was the acid 
which for many years past has been poured into the atmo- 
sphere by thousands of tons! It is now discovered that the 
muriatic acid sent into the air was much wanted in the works 
for the production of chlorine! It also appears that a demand 
has sprung up for muriatic acid to be used for bleaching rags 
and other fibres for the manufacture of paper. 

The success of this Act of Parliament should encourage 
the Government to remove many other nuisances which at 
present accompany particular manufactures. The visitor to 
Swansea is said to awake in the morning with a taste upon his 
tongue as if he had slept with a copper coin in his mouth all 
night. The traveller in South Wales is not likely to forget 
the scene of desolation presented by the Vale of Tawe. The 
deleterious influence of the fluoric or arsenical acids from the 
copper works arrests the naturally stunted vegetation, so that 
there are no trees, and, instead of grass, a dry yellow sickly 
growth of chamomile barely covers the ground. Of course the 
health of the district suffers materially. Manufacturers and 
smelters may raise a cry of alarm, and predict ruin and chaos, 
but we have seen from the experience of the Alkali Act of 
1863, the Consumption of Smoke Act, and other measures, 
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that trades and professions are, after all, very bad judges of 
what will injure them. The health and comfort of the public 
should go for something; and when the Legislature declares 
a nuisance intolerable, and determines to put it down, it is sur- 
prising how soon our scientific men discover that the noxious 
product sent into the atmosphere can be economically em- 
ployed, and that to poison the public is sheer waste and folly 
in the manufacturer. 


SS 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Arter having experienced many of the advantages consequent 
on the University Commission, Oxford is beginning to reap some 
of the disadvantages. No doubt it was intended that the result of 
throwing open College Fellowships to general competition should be 
that, instead of being permitted to elect a fellow whose only intel- 
lectual merit was that he had been clever enough to be born (say) 
in Rutlandshire, each college should have the pick of the best men 
to be found in the University, who were inclined to offer them- 
selves as candidates. It is, of course, an open question how far all 
colleges, up to the present moment, have been willing to accept 
superiority in the examination as a claim for election, too strong to 
be set aside. It was wholly impossible that social qualifications 
should not have some weight: it is an undisputed fact that the 
distinction of a first class, together with a general reputation for 
ability, has not in every case secured the prize, even against com- 
petitors of lower honours. There seems sometimes to be a 
mysterious influence which denies to some man the coveted 
position—that prevents him from being considered “ habilis,” as 
certain college statutes, with exquisite vagueness, insist. It is be- 
coming more and more the custom for colleges merely to give the 
most formal testimonial to those of their own men whom they per- 
mit to stand for a fellowship. The example was set some time ago 
by Balliol in a cold and cautious document, stating that the society 
knows nothing against Mr. So-and-so’s life and morals. When this 
was first commenced, it was considered by some to be as damnatory 
to Balliol men as the celebrated Persian missive, “ Please behead 
the bearer,” when the unfortunate messenger was to wait for an 
answer ; but it was soon seen that such a formula was really more 
honest, and more nearly represented the amount of knowledge 
which the college in its corporate capacity had of the candidate 
than any more unctuous form of testimonial. The sublimest flight 
ever made by the head of a house in such a letter of recommenda- 
tion—at least the only one for which your correspondent can 
vouch—was a touching expression of regret that the gentleman 
about to stand at another college was not his own (the head’s) 
son! But, indeed, the whole system of testimonials is a 
very remarkable phenomenon. It is gravely assserted by some 
most worthy personages that the testimonial is accepted as 
graduated on an exceptionally high scale, and is understood to be 
read with a correcting formula. This may be conventional, but 
surely it is also highly immoral. However, after everything has 
been taken into consideration—the “habilitas” of the candidate, 
the actual weight of his testimonials, and his performance in the 
examination for the fellowship— the college has the power of 
taking the man who is generally best. And this is an immense 
improvement on the way in which things used to be managed. 
Amiable octogenarians still exist, as actual or quondam fellows of 
colleges, who bitterly lament over such a change, and who recall 
with a sigh the haleyon days when something like human feeling 
guided the election ; when you might give a cordial vote for 
a particular candidate because he played a very steady hand 
at whist, or because you had a furtive passion for his sister, or 
because his father had excellent partridge shooting ; perhaps, too, 
they felt an uneasy self-consciousness in the presence of a young 
gentleman of pronounced ability. And this is no impossible type. 
The manly protest of one of this patriarchate is still unforgotten in 
Oxford, that he would rather vote “ for his walking-stick than for 
one of your intellectuals.” However, the change has come, and 
one of the most important results of it to Oxford ought to be, 
and was meant to be, increased facilities for keeping up a strong 
tutorial staff in every college. Certainly such prizes were never 
put within the reach of young men before. <A clever lad of 
twenty-two or twenty-three, after distinguishing himself in the 
class-list, might stand, with every chance in his favour, for a 
fellowship ; might be elected, and might find at once a college 
tutorship ready to his hand, or at any rate within a few months. 
Call the fellowship £230 per annum, and the tutorship not less 
than £300, and you find yourself before the age of twenty-four in 
receipt.of an income of £500, with six months of the year un- 
occupied by college work. And yet in the face of these attractions 
men cannot be induced to remain in residence and accept college 
tutorships. If you let it be generally known that a fellowship 
which you have announced will necessitate residence and acceptance 
of college work, the chances are that you greatly lower the standard 
of candidates ; if, on the other hand, you throw the fellowship 
altogether open, without restriction or-limitation, you get a very 
good field, but the man whom you have elected after suffering you 
to bask in his smiles for some six months, goes in all probability to 
London to read for the bar and is lost to you for ever to all intents and 
purposes ; his real connection being not with the college but with 
the Bursar, with whom he communicates perhaps before his Fellow- 

becomes due every year. He may turn up at the “ gauday,’ 








if he is of a patriotic spirit, or he may be got up from London on 
occasion to give his vote in a college meeting, or he may consent to 
serve on Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Gatkorne Hardy’s committee ; but 
to the college he is lost. Now, if such men would cast some great 
lustre on their college by their mere connection with it, there would 
be something to show for the sacrifice ; but the majority of them pro- 
bably do not rise above respectability in the legal profession, and 
doubtless are heartily glad of their fellowships to keep the pot 
boiling, till, in a green old age, they marry a solicitor’s daughter, 
resign the fellowship, and disappear from their college, till the 
matriculation of their sons in twenty years time recals the father’s 
name to some of the older members of the Common Room. There 
never was such a difficulty as there is in Oxford at present about 
tuition. The colleges seem simply unable to supply themselves 
with a sufficient or a permanent staff. Take one or two instances. 
Corpus is obliged to supply its needs from Balliol ; Wadham has 
only one tutor within its walls, and has to go begging; Pem- 
broke is forced to find two additional workers from other colleges ; 
Worcester is fairly at its wits’ end under the same pressure. No 
doubt the wants of each college may be satisfactorily supplied by 
thus seeking external aid ; but still there is all the difference in 
the world between this forced levy of mercenaries and the exist- 
ence of a permanent standing-army of tutors, inspired with the 
interest in the college, and a knowledge of its traditions, which only 
a real personal connection can give. Besides, colleges ought not to 
suffer like this. Yet it can hardly be helped; it is not even 
a matter for surprise, when we look a little closer into the working 
of the present system. The £500 which was so great an attraction 
to the young man of twenty-five, looks very different to the same 
man at the age of thirty-five or forty—when the truth has forced itself 
upon him that it actually leads to nothing further. If ten or fifteen 
years of college work have tempted him to resign his tutorship, he 
stands in the same position, if not in a considerably worse one, than 
if he never had been tutor at all. He has not made a single step 
towards advancement in the world; his contemporaries at the 
University have passed much of the drudgery of their professions, 
and are moving onwards, all at different paces, but still they are 
moving. He has to begin the world anew ; and his Oxford life has 
been the worst possible preparation for it. But he still has his 
fellowship to fall back upon, it is ‘said. Supposing, however, ou» 
stripling of forty is so precocious as to think about marrying and 
settling—there goes his fellowship at once, and, as far as his college 
is concerned, he is left penniless, after having served her for the 
fifteen best years of his life. ; 

Or he may be in orders, and may be waiting for college pre- 
ferment. Here again comes in a new difficulty. A large majority 
of college livings are not worth taking at the present value of 
money, and the few prizes as likely as not pass into other hand: 
or else the Rev. Vivax Apium holds that fat living with sue: 
unpardonable tenacity that our tutor grows tired of waiting. 

Thus the University Commission has given us better men as fellows 
of colleges, but has, as it were, snatched them away with the same 
hand that gave them, because it did not help us to make it worth 
such men’s while to remain and do their work as tutors. Yet this 
is a necessity which is forcing itself upon everybody’s conviction. 
Everybody has probably some different plan for bringing about 
the result; but in essentials most of these plans will agree with one 
another: The general principle which runs through them is this— 
that some portion of the fellowships which go to non-residents 
will have for the future to be reserved for the good of the college. 
in the shape of keeping up a permanent working staff. It is im- 
possible to explain such plans in detail; they would vary in each 
college. Something, however, like this might suggest itself :—To 
provide a better salary for tutors; to arrange such salaries on a 
graduated scale of seniority ; to permit one or more of the tutors to 
marry; to make the college livings fewer and more valuable, so as 
to be acceptable to those high upon the list. This would really 
necessitate no further change in the fellowships, beyond reserving 
some few to augment the tutorships—a proceeding altogether 
identical with the special permission given by the Commissioners to 
suspend fellowships for general educational purposes in the college, 
and a much more equitable step than endowing a professorship 
which is only nominally connected with the college which endows 
it. There are more revolutionary spirits, whose blunted intellects 
f.il to see the advantage of paying away four or five fellowships to 
maintain a Head of House in idle affluence. They hear, indeed, 
the sound of the Principal, Provost, President, Rector, Warden, 
and Master, but instead of falling down and worshipping that 
golden image, they boldly suggest that such a post is exactly 
suited by the fitness of things for the senior tutor. From 
such profane talkers we must turn aside, merely recording that 
they do utter such parables, as Herodotus would say, éyd« piv 
ob mOava NEyorTec* Néyovat JE. 

There is a traditional Eton boy who described his life and that 
of his schoolfellows in these words :—“ We have our cricket and 
our boating, and in the intervals we do a bit of work.” He might 
present us with that as a new legend for the University arms mn 
the summer term. The drags are to be seen at the college gates 
by one o'clock every day ; the river is covered with boats all the 
evening. However, it is quite possible to combine with a decent 
amount of reading either cricket or boating ; but woe to him who 
tries the two together. It is to be feared that there is too absorbing 
a worship of athletics steadily growing in our “ place of education 
—a worship often too thoughtlessly encouraged by some who might 
show a little more judgment. But then the glory! who ever got 
| his portrait into the [Wlustrated London News for achieving a double 
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first? He must row in the Varsity Eight before he is worthy of a 
niche there. There does not seem to be a specific deity for this 
worship of muscle. Mr. Kingsley will know, if any_one does. 
Perhaps it is “ Janus Biceps” of whom Ovid speaks. Before this 
letter is in print half the excitement of the boat-races will be over. 
Among other boating gossip is mentioned the fact that Merton has 
matriculated a Cambridge man, and that he rows stroke in their 
Eight. Whether he was elected scholar on those terms is kept a 
profound secret. In Merton meadows a large placard may be 
seeu, which seems to imply that the growing crop of hay is in 
disyrace for malicious deeds—at least, what else is the plain inter- 
pretation of this ?—‘‘ Gentlemen of the University and the public are 
requested to abstain from walking on the grass, as it is doing 
considerable damage to the proprietor.” Perhaps this English 
inspired the writer of a paper in support of Mr. Gladstone, which 
has been sent round to members of Congregation, stating that what 
Oxford wants is a man possessing honesty, uprightness, conscience, 
&2, and “antecedent to these, if possible, high academical dis- 
tinctions.” Does not this imply that you had better get your first 
cliss before you think of morality at all? That is, with a 
vengeance, * Virtus post nummos.” 


THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No. VIIL—DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER (contin 


A nose lord said lately at a public meeting that a large pro- 
portion of the working classes in the Borough, Southwark, and 
Limbeth are infidels. If he had said heathens he would have been 
nearer the mark, and we may add that if the noble lord himself 
had been reared in the midst of such a community so exposed to 
corruption, the probability is that he would have been as coulirmed 
a sinner as the men whom he calls infidels. But it is very doubt- 
ful indeed whether infidelity, if by that we are to understand a 
deliberate rejection of Christianity, does exist in this miserable 
district, and whether the vice which is certainly rampant amongst 
the inhabitants is not rather due to the causes stated in our 
last number, causes which may be said to render morality and 
religion almost impossible. It is a common saying that if 
you touch pitch it will stick to you, that if you put tow into 
the fire it will burn. I€ is not quite so true that if you place 
people in the constant neighbourhood of every sort of pollution 
they will become contaminated; but, in the great majority of 
cases, that will be the result. The physical conditions under which 
thousands of the inhabitants live are of themselves sufficient to 
generate vice, without the aid of bad example. Replying to some 
inquiries which we addressed to him, Mr. Rendle, the late 
medical officer of health for St. George’s, writes to us with regard 
to some portions of the Winchester Park Estate while under the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as follows :—“I have recently had 
occasion to visit places where, from various causes acting on this 
over-crowding, fatal fevers have prevailed. The least amount of air 
space which can be allowed for health is from 300 to 400 cubic feet. 
In many of these houses I have found only from 70 to 150, the places 
filthy, and the people huddled together without regard to age or 
sex, corpses frequently remaining for days together after death 
from infectious diseases in the same room with the living.” It is 
unhappily the tendency of persons who are under permanent 
suffering of any kind to “ take to drink.” When his long-thriving 
trate begins to fall off the tradesman is seen more frequently than 
before in the parlour of the public-house, his habits and his step 
become unsteady, and in trying to drown care he becomes at last 
the victim rather of the remedy than of the disease. This “ taking 
to drink” seems in truth, miserable as the fact is, to be the 
readiest solace to which afflicted humanity flies, to lessen the 
severity of its pain, by deadening its sense of suffering. We shall 
expect, then, to find it one of the commonest vices in the over- 
crowded districts ; and it is in those districts, with all their 
squalor, poverty, and disease, that we must look for the gin- 
pa'ace proper. There it is, with its magnificent windows, its 
blazing gas-lights, its lofty roof, its costly appointments. 
All this splendour is kept up upon the pence of the poor. 
It is one of the results of their home misery. Some time ago, 
ve attended a meeting of costermongers in the small district 
chapel in Lant-street, convened to hear a clergyman of the Church 
of England interested in the temperance movement speak on the 
question, When it was over a discussion arose on the subject of 
the address, and we endeavoured t»> explain to a costermonger 
present the benefit, both in a moral and pecuniary point of view, 
which would accrue to him if he followed the advice of the lecturer. 
% at ry all very easy for you, gentlemen, to talk,” said the man ; 
“ but you don’t understand the matter. If you were obliged to 
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liveas we do, you would not be better than we are,and I can prove 
it.” “Do so,” we replied. ** Well, sir; but you must come with 
me, then,” he said. To this we agreed, and followed our coster- 
monger to a house in a miserable squalid court at the back of the 
Queen’s Bench Prison. The house, though in a most dilapidated 
and dirty condition, was crowded with women and children ; but 
we found no men init. ‘“ Now, sir, let me ask you, if you, aftera 
hard day’s work, had no better home than this to go to, are you 


quite certain you would never go into a public-house for an 
hour or two in evening?” Conscience obliged us to admit 


the right, especially when we drew a com- 


- ~ ] 
three splendid gin sho 


that the man w: 
parison betwe 
in the neighbourhood and his miserable overcrowded dwelling ; 


ps we had seen 
and we left him somewhat abashed at the result of our argument. 
There are many proofs that the poorer inhabitants of the 
suburban parishes of the diocese of Winchester are not indifferent 
to the truths of riizgion. Let us take, for example, their 
attendance at the Victoria Theatre, which is open every Sunday 
evening during the winter months for prayer and special services. 
The whole body of this immense building is then literally crammed 
even standing room is frequently not to be 
had for some time before the services commence. The sight of 


the house fro he stage on these occasions is exceedingly 


almost to suffocati 


} 


singular, especially to those who have witnessed the behaviour 


of the same cla ndividuals at any favourite th atrical 


representation during the week; noisy and turbulent as they 
were then, their behaviour when attending the special services 
is of the mos iseworthy character. And yet they must 
often be suffering from great personal inconvenience, they are 
the audience of the Italian Opera during 
ular fact that 


ring the performances of the previous week 


for 


} 


packed as closely 
the full rage of the Jenny Lind fever. It is a 
the same theat: 
has been often only half filled, while on the Sunday evening it will 


i 


be densely crammed to hear a minister of the gospel who will 
address his audien 
Again, the Lambet! 


winter season, open for divine service on Sunday evenings, crowded 


earnestly in terms they can understand. 
7 


baths in the Westminster-road are, dvring the 


Ie ii 
with a congregation composed almost entirely of the working 
classes, whose attention and reverent d anour could not be 


surpassed in any uch in London. As for the churches in 


these parishes, the mother church of the district of St. George’s, 


in the High-st: filled every Sunday evening as fuil as 
the theatre, 1 by far the largest portion of the congregation 
is of the working classes. Some churches in the same parish 


and surrounding districts are, we admit, not so well attended 
—but, without attributing any very great fault to the incumbents, 
they are certainly, at least in their preaching, by no means so 
much appreciated as Dr. Hugh Allen, whose energetic, clear, 
Nor is 
he a solitary exception several other incumbents are also 


7 


and powerful oratory are greatly and justly admired. 


greatly beloved and respected by their parishioners ; and among 
the Dissenters are ministers of eminence, whose chapels are filled 
to overflowing, a proportion of their congregations being of 
the working-classe It is therefore incorrect to say that «ny large 
portion of the population of these parishes are imfidels. 
Apart from the facts we have already mentioned, we fownd, in the 
course of a personal investigation of this district, that with all 
their demoralization, not only is there a vast amount ef genuine 
Christianity latent among them, but we frequently met with acts 
of Christian kinduess and charity exercised by them that might set 

} 


a brilliant example to the noblest and wealthiest in the land. 


And now for a moment let us tura from the people to their 
pastors, and see how far they are chargeable with the unhappy 


+ 


state of morals in th parishes. We will begin with a clergy- 


The Rev. Robert Gregory is 
. ° ? 
He is an admirable 
r which an industriows, conscientious clergy- 


f England may exert in obtaining the 
] 


man of High Church views. 
incumbent of St. Mary’s the Less, Lambeth. 
example of the ; 

man of the Chu 
co-operation of th ity, if he has only a little tact, courtesy, and 
goodhumour. A more unpromising district than thatof St.Mary’s 
the Less, when Mr. Gregory was first appointed to it,could hardly 
be imagined, or one more likely to frighten a timid, incapable, 
or indolent man. He found himself placed in a district con- 
taining some sixteen thousand souls, nearly all of the poorest 


{ 
class, almost destitute of church accommodation, a iarge pro- 
portion of whom were utterly indifferent to religious matters. 
Mr. Gregory at once resolved to raise the funds: necessary for 
building a large chureh, with good and commodious school- 
rooms attached to it. The first thing to be accomplished, 
and which for a time appeared one of the greatest obstacles 
to be overcome, was an appropriate site for the buildings. 
This impediment, however, soon vanished, for a large piece 
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of ground in an excellent position in the High Vauxhall- 
road, was presented to him by some benevolent person, whose 
nam; does not transpire. Mr. Gregory next applied to an 
emiment architect to furnish him with designs for the church 
and schools, which shortly afterwards were sent in, and he then 
commenced collecting subscriptions and donations for their 
erection. Before long, with the exception of about a thousand 
pounds, which unfortunately has still to be paid off, a sufficient 
sum was obtained, and the church and its schools are now 
finished, the whole expense, including a very moderate en- 
dowment, a working-man’s club-room, orphanage, most com- 
modious school-room for drawing, and soup and cooking 
kitchens, all in a aty e of architecture corresponding with the 
church, being something more than thirty p thansasd pounds, 
all of which was collected through the exertions of one clergy- 
man, applying with tact and independent courtesy of manner 
to the laity for assistance. But it must not be imagined that 
Mr. Gregory’s energies have been confined } 
the church and its aj pendag 
taking having for ii 


1 
i 


the building of 
es. ‘There is not a single under- 
ybjeet the benefit of the poor of his district, 
in which he is not either the originator, or an active co- yperat 
Nor are his efforts likely to stop at the point they have thus far 
reached. He has made arrangments for the purchase of a plot 
of ground in a neglected and distant part of his district on 
which to erect a school-room, where girls and infants may be 
taught during the week, and in which there may be divine 
service on Sund: y evenings. He also entertains the idea 
of coll othe the funds for erecting another church of equal 

magnitude with the one he hi is completed, there being till ten 
thousand persons in his district wanting g chur ch accommodation. 
Mr. Greg ah, congregation af th » new pra h is comprised 
almost entirely of the artizan classes. There are no pews, 
as he considers, to use his own words, “that one im- 
portant way of attracting the indifferent masses to join in the 
public worship of God is to get rid of all appearance of rank 
and of wealth when we are in His immediate presence.” Mr. 
Gregory’s church is generally well filled, especially in the even- 
ing, the average number of communicants is sixty, the offertory 
collection is generally a trifle more than a pound, and the social 
rank of his congregation m: Ly be judged from the fact that this 
sum is for the most part contributed in pence. His schools 
contain about 800 se . 

We will now take a clergyman of the opposite school 
PI , 

’. Huch Allen, rector of St. George’s, Southwark. In a popu- 
lation of more than sixty thousand souls, among whom are 
some of the worst classes in London, and an immense Roman 
Catholic cathedral staff, with their large body of lay assistants 
working energetically to make converts, the position of the 
Rector of St. George’s, Southwark, can be no sinecure. Yet, 
with untiring courage and perseverance, he works manfully 
against all difficulties, and with infinitely more suceess than at 
first sight might have been thonght possible. A large portion 
of the Rev. Doctor's efforts is used in stopping the fresh 
elements of demoralization which are daily being thrust into 
his parish as successive metropolitan improvements and railway 
arches demolish the crowded dwellings of the poor in the sur- 
rounding districts. The present state of the parish of St 
George’s, Southwark, from overcrowding, is a disgrace to a 
Christian community ; but nothing seems to awaken the apathy 
of Government, and Dr. Allen and his clergy, with the parish 
authorities, are obliged to mitigate the evils as they best can. His 
efforts in establishing schools, especially for the poorest, have 
not only been great, but the success which has attended them 
has been of the most marked description. Again, both he and 
Mr. Gregory have been unremitting in their attention to the 
temporal wants of their poor, not only in the distribution 
of charity, but by inculeating the necessity of self-exertion. 
They also assist them in obtaining employment, and the 
good effect ef this system is especia ally noticeable in the 
amount of needlework they have obtained for the women. In 
St. George’s, Southwark, Dr. Allen, assisted by some benevolent 
ladies, and acting in conjunction with Miss Barlee’s institution 
in Hinde-street, Manchester-square, has succeeded in finding 
employment for many of those too weakly to undertake any 
laborious work, thereby enabling them to add something to the 
family exchequer, instead of being a drain upon it; and on 
our visit to Mr. Gregory’s parish we found his needlewomen’s 
society (superintended by ladies in the vicinity) fully employed, 
having received orders from the Government to make in the 
current year fifty thousand shirts fer the use of the army and 
navy. 

Among the most eminent and hard-working of the Dissenting 
clergy are the Rev. Newman Hall and the Rev. Mr. Murphy. 
Both are men of. great eloquence, the former particularly so, not 
only in the pulpit, but speaking admirably on every subject before 
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him, whether religious, social, or scientific. His chapel is com- 
pletely filled on the Sunday, and a very large number of his 
congregation are working people, though, it must be admitted, 
mostly of the intelligent, skilled artisan class. Not only is Iris 
chapel filled on the Sabbath to attend the performance of divine 
worship, but it is frequently open in the evenings of other days in 
the week, for the purpose of hearing addresses and lectures on 
moral and social subjects, especially temperance ; and it is invariably 
well filled. The Rev. Mr. M: arpliy co-operates ably with Mr. Newman 
Hall, and, besides being a man of great eloquence, has a singular 
power of winning the attention and respect of the poorer classes. 
The Rev. Dr. Allen, Mr. Newman Hall, and Mr. Murphy are all 
three strong advocates of the temperance movement, and have 
done immense service in the cause of sobriety, in stemming the 
increased tendency to drink in the neighbourhood occasioned by 
the overcrowding of his dwelling which drives the working man 
to the public-house whea the labours of the day are over, and pi: 
tively diminishing the number of drunkards, notwithstanding 
increased number of the population. Temperance meetings are 
also frequently held in the different large school-rooms in the 
parish, and it is singular to mark the attentive behaviour of the 
crowd which invariably flocks to them, especially if any of the 
leaders of the movement are advertised to attend it, not only of 
the teetotallers, but of hard drinkers as well, most of whom 
respect sobriety, if they have not the resolution necessary to practise 
it. A singular instance of the spread of temperance principles 
in the district was shown at the last election for the borough of 
Southwark. Mr. Layard had presented himself as a candidate 
with, at first sight, but litle chance of success, which he apparently 
made worse by an answer he gave to a deputation from the tee- 
totallers, who asked him whether he would support in Parliament a 
Permissive Liquor Bill. The honourable gentleman replied that he 
would give a bill of the kind his support if it could be done without 
acting unjustly to the population at large, adding that he had seen 
too much of the advanta ; : of temperance not to assist in promoting 
it if he could do so conscientiously. This answer excited the greatest 
indignation among pu inet and beershop keepers, who imme- 
diately organized themselves to oppose him; and as they constituted 
a very powerful class in the borough, Mr. Layard’s chance of being 
returned seemed very poor indeed, But his temperance friends 
the other side worked steadily and well in his behalf, and on the 
day of election took him up eight hundred votes from their own 
body, as well as seven hundred more they had influenced, carrying 
the election by a large majority ; and this was the more remarka')le 
as the borough of Southwark has the reputation of being one of the 
hardest drinking districts inthe metropolis. No doubt this was in 
a great degree owing to the previous exertions of Mr. Newman 
Hall, Mr. Murphy, and the Rev. Dr. Allen and his curates, But 
the care which these centlemen take of the adults of their districts 
is not greater than they bestow upon the children. In Dr. 
Allen’s schools, not taking into calculation his first-class National 
Schools, which hold at least six hundred pupils, there are 
five ragged day and evening schools numbering about 1,400 children, 
and nine Sunday schools averaging 1,500 more. The Dissenters’ 
Sunday and evening ragged schools, under the presidency of Mr. 
Newman Hall, are still more numerously attended. These comprise 
thirteen school-buildings, having accommodation -for the separate 
instruction of the pupils according to their age, whether infants, 
children, or young persons. The total number of pupils attending 
these schools, according to their March report, was no fewer than 
5,080 ; making, with the other Sunday and ragged evening 
schools of other Protestant denominations, a total of not less than 
10,000 children undergoing a certain amount of religious and moral 
instruction, totally unassisted by the Government. To what are 
we to attribute the special success which has attended the minis- 
trations of these gentlemen? It appears to arise from two causes ; 
first, the clergyman of the Established Church ad the Dissenters, 
instead of allowing the chilling difference to exist between them 
which we find in many other places, work cordially and ener- 
getically together, each keeping his own theological views, ‘ut 
aiding and assisting the other in all good works; and in re 
second place, both are anxious to obtain lay assistance, and, | 
only for the benefit of religion, to be on friendly terms with hie 
congregations, not allowing the difference between the broad-cioth 
coat and the fustian jacket to stand in their way. And has not 
their appeal for help been most willingly responded to, and the 
result been most beneficial? By reference to Mr. Hall’s printed 
mapa, we find that, for his thirteen evening ragged and Sunday 
schools, he has obtai ned no fewer than four hundred and nine 
gratuitous teachers. 

To the exertions of the Protestant clergy in instructing and 
civilizing the poor of Lambeth and the borough of Southwark, 
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must also be added those of the Roman Catholic clergy attached 
to St. George's Cathedral, and the different large conventual 


still allowing only two persons to each room instead of the 


establishments in Bermondsey. Not only do they exercise a most | 
salutary influence among their adult poor co-religionists ; but, asin — 
every other part of the metropolis where they are in any numbers, — 
they are unceasing in their efforts to elevate the moral and religious — 
condition of the children. It is much to be regretted that they do | 


not co-operate in subjects of general utility, apart from religion, 
with their Protestant fellow-parishioners, as the benefits arising 
from mutual aid would be far greater than they now are; but 
there appears among them an unfortunate spirit of exclusiveness, 
which brings with it an evident loss of power for good. The way 
in which they inculcate integrity and morality among their poor is 
much to be praised; but drunkenness and dirt are even more rife 
among them, especially the Irish, than among the English Pro- 
testants. At the same time the state of morals among young 
females will bear the most favourable comparison with their 
Protestant sisters; indeed, we believe there is no class of society 
in whom propriety of life is more distinguishable, and we arrive 
at this conclusion, not from any statements of their priests and 
lady teachers, but from the still more unprejudiced reports of the 
police and the parish medical authorities. Of their schools and 
the number of pupils in them unfortunately we have been able 
to obtain no satisfactory returns to quote from; but from Protestant 
statements the children under their inition are very numerous, 
and the care and kindness bestowed on them are at least equal to 
any of our own schools in the same neighbourhood. In Southwark 
the Roman Catholics appear to make but few converts, at any rate 
not in the parish of St. George. In Bermondsey we hear they 
aro more successful ; but this difference is not to be charged to the 
fault of the rector of the parish, the Rev. Duncan Long, whose 
exertions in behalf of his parishioners are certainly quite equal to 
those of any of the clergy we have mentioned, but to the paucity 
of his means in proportion to the number of the population in 
the district. 


We have now seen that if there is special immorality in the 
suburban dioceses of the diocese of Winchester, it is not the fault 
either of the people or of the clergy under whose charge they have 
been placed. It is to be attributed mainly to that over-crowding, 
which renders the decencies of life impossible, and religion and 
morality highly improbable. There is quite enough in the nature 
of man to tempt him to sin, without extraneous aid. But in these 
parishes such aid has been forthcoming in overwhelming force ; 
and while associations are formed for the building of new churches, 
nothing is done to build the people new homes in which they shall 
have the power of living as Christians, and not as beasts—their 
present condition. This isa capital blunder ; for you may multiply 
churches till they areas numerous as gin-palaces, and the gin-palaces 
will have more votaries so long as the people’s homes are schools 
of immorality and sources of temptation. 


It has been urged that it would be most unfair to oblige rail- 
way companies and the projectors of new streets to provide house 
accommodation for the poor turned out of their dwellings ; but it 
may be easily shown that the cost of building others for them of a 
respectable character, either on the spot or in some neighbouring 
locality, would not be an insupportable burden. Mr. Francis 
Fowler, the architect, has made an estimate of the expense of 
building a row of model lodging-houses in the line of New South- 
wark-street, and it appears that such a row could be built in a 
good and efficient manner, with every necessary requirement for 
sanitary purposes, and with handsome elevations, at an average 
cost of from twenty-five to thirty pounds for each dwelling-room they 
would contain. Assume, then, thit six thonsand persons were 
driven out of their homes in the Christ Church and St. Saviour’s 
Union, and giving two persons to each room, the whole expense 
would not have exceeded seventy-five thousand pounds. But it 
must not be supposed that this sum would have been a dead loss. 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow has proved that well-built model lodging- 
houses may be erected to pay an excellent rate of interest, if built 
with a reasonable view to economy. Even at present the worst 
paying and most extravagantly built will pay an interest of three 
and a half per cent. And, admitting that those which might have 


been erected in New Southwark-street would have paid no more, | 


they could have been sold for at least fifty thousand pounds, so 
that the loss to the two railway companies and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works together could not have exceeded twenty-five 


numbers now crowded into them. But though this is a ques- 
tion which cannot by any construction of his duty be beyond 
the scope of the bishop’s interference, it has either escaped 
his attention, which is most improbable, or he has not 
thought it a matter in which he could with propriety, or 
with effect, meddle. A great mistake, or a great oversight. 
How the state of Portsmouth, which we described in a former 
article, and the present condition of Southwark and the neigh- 
bouring parishes, could have existed so long without any more 
active interference on the part of the bishop and his clergy than 
they have shown, we are at a loss to imagine. It is true the 
bishop has lately taken the lead in a movement for obtaining a 
more ample supply of church accommodation, and a greater 
number of parochial clergy in the northern Surrey parishes ; and it 
is equally true that, out of his very ample means, he has con- 
tributed with proportionate liberality to carry this movement into 
effect. We most cordially wish him success in his endeavours to 
promote the spiritual welfare of the poor in those over-crowded 
localities. At the same time, apart from the fact that forty-three 
churches have been built in a district containing considerably more 
than halfa million of inhabitants during the thirty-seven years that 
he has governed the diocese, we are entitled to ask what other 
efforts beneficial to the temporal and spiritual wants of the poor 


have been carried into effect? The population of these districts 





has during his episcopate far more than doubled itself; yet the 
church accommodation has not increased in proportion. Of the new 
churches, the greater part have been erected in wealthy districts, 
quite capable of providing places of worship for themselves, leaving 
the poor localities comparatively uncared for. It should be 
remembered that many of the parts of Lambeth and Camberwell 
are inhabited by a very wealthy population. In these parishes, as 
well as that of Clapham, there is no difficulty in finding houses by 
the score with a rental of three, four, and even five hundred a 
year each. In neighbourhoods such as these there is little neces- 
sity for episcopal interference in providing church extension, if 
the parochial clergy do their duty with even moderate energy; at 
least we may judge so when we see the results of the energetic 
exertions of the Roman Catholics and Dissenters in this very 


| vicinity. 


But, even admitting to the fullest extent the efforts of the 
bishop to promote church extension in the poorer districts of 
Lambeth and Southwark, we cannot exonerate him and the 
superior clergy of his diocese from the blame of allowing, without 
protest or opposition on their part, the injustice, both physical and 
moral, done to the poor in ejecting them from their dwellings 
without the slighest provision being made for their reception in 
some other locality. We have endeavoured to show, and without 
the least wish to exaggerate, the misery and degradation this has 
caused, and we believe we should have but little difficulty in proving 
the injurious effects to have been far greater than we have stated. 
We would most willingly mention any exertions which have been 
made by his lordship to lessen them ; but, alas! we have heard of 
none worthy of notice. It cannot be said that the present over- 
crowding was caused by any occurrence so sudden as not to allow 
him time to oppose it had he wished. The wholesale destruction of 
the dwellings of the poor in Southwark was deliberated upon some 
years before it occurred, with abundant publicity. The bishop has 
a seat in the House of Lords, and certainly his appeal for 
protection for the poor would have been listened to with attention 
and interest, although, in the House of Commons, where so many 
members are influenced by railway interests, the question might 
have met with less sympathy. On several occasions in the 
House of Peers has the subject been mooted by the lay lords, and 
had the bishops warmly interfered, there is no doubt a vast 
amount of good might have been done. Lord Derby has 
more than once taken it up, and Lord Shaftesbury, and many 
other peers, have indignantly expressed themselves on the 
cruelty to which the poor were being subjected. Whatever may 
be the faults of the peers, certainly a more chivalrous body of 
men never existed than are to be found in the British House 
of Lords, or one whose feelings would more indignantly revolt 
at the cowardly cruelty perpetrated on the poor, especially on 
women and children, which is practised unrestrainedly in the 


| metropolis, in crowding them together in the disgraceful manner 


or thirty thousand pounds, even under the most unfavourable | 


circumstances. Again, in the parish of St. George’s, Southwark, 
if some of the courts and narrow lanes were purchased, and good 
and lofty model lodging-houses built on the spot, they would 
afford room for double the number of tenants they at present hold, 


they now are obliged to live in. Although on the present occasion 
we shall not go at any length into the question of the destruction 
of the dwellings of the poor on the Middlesex side of the water, 
we maintain that if the frighful sacrifice of infant life which it 
causes were brought forward in the House of Lords with energy, 
either by the Bishop of Winchester or the Bishop of London, a 
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stop would soon be put to it, and better house accommodation 
provided for those ejected. Let either of the Right Rev. Lords 
rise in the House and say that in the parish of Kensington 
there are two localities, holding each about fifteen hundred souls, 
in which from the enormous infant mortality the average duration 
of life does not exceed fifteen years, while that of the gentry in 
the neighbourhood averages forty-five; let him tell them that 
in either of the districts about Farringdon-street, out of every 
five children born, one only reaches five years of age, while in 
Lewisham, a comparatively wealthy parish, out of five children 
born only one dies ; let him bring forward but a few of the many 
similar instances which may be found in the borough of South- 
wark ; and will anyone believe that the subject would not be 


wholesale ejectments were practised there which are perpetrated 
without the slightest opposition in London, nay, even frequently 
encouraged by those in authority, they would be silent? If 
only sixty, instead of six thousand, as in the case of Southwark, 
had been ejected in that country, nothing would have restrained 
the just indignation of the priests; while in England, with a 
bench of bishops, having an all-powerful voice in the legislature 
on questions of the kind, no opposition is made by them 
to this wholesale oppression practised on the poor. We have 
heard it said that it is no part of the bishops’ duty to inter- 
fere in temporal matters; but instances, and no very favourable 
ones, may be brought forward, in which they have voted in the 
House of Peers upon subjects much more apart from spiritual 
matters than the defence of the poor. Nor does their habitual 
silence pass without animadversion by a vast number of their 
clergy, many of whom have expressed themselves to us, when 
speaking of the apathy of the bishops, in no very complimentary 
terms of their diocesans. We believe that nothing would benefit 
the interest of the Church more than a general insistance on the 
part of the laity that a more prominent part should be taken by 
the bishops in the House of Lords on all matters in which the 
poor are concerned than is shown by them in the present day. 


THE CHURCH—HER PARTIES.* 
[ COMMUNICATED. | 

WE can only arrive at a fair judgment of the real condition 
of the Established Church, its usefulness, its sins of omission 
and commission, its influence over the laity who adhere to it, 
and the grounds of offence it affords, to those who assail and 
dissent from it,—by first obtaining some clear view of what its 
real relation to the State is, its obligation to the nation, and 
the power it possesses to sustain the theory of the one, fulfil 
the duties to the other. 

The constitutional form of Government under which we 
live professes to uphold and propagate Christianity as the 
religion of the land. It has chosen that form of it which 
exhibits itself in the Creeds, Liturgy, and Articles of the Church, 
as established at the Reformation. At that time the nation 
overthrew the supremacy of the Pope, appointed its own 
Sovereign to be the head of the National Church. That 
Sovereign must be a Protestant, and is sworn to support the 
Protestant faith as it is set forth by the Church. The whole 
kingdom being subject to parochial division, every parish has 
its own place of public worship, consecrated and set apart for 
the purpose ; the clergy ministering in such churches having 
been legally appointed to them, with the care of souls over the 
whole population. Bishops are legally appointed by the Crown 
to supervise, each in his own diocese, the parochial work of the 
clergy ; having also to ordain, from time to time, those who 
are candidates for the ministry, and perform other defined 
duties relating to the care and discipline of the Church. There 
are certain lay officers, chosen yearly in each parish, whose 
duty it is to see to the proper repair of the church building 
and the provision of all things necessary for the decent per- 
formance of its services; raising the funds for the purpose 
according to certain legal enactments. 

The immediate duty which the clergy undertake to perform 
is the decent and orderly performance of the public services 
of the Church, according to the Rubric, as they are 
found in the Book of Common Prayer ; the preaching sermons, 
the administration of the Sacraments, the Visitation of the 
Sick, the Burial of the Dead, and the use of all means 
at their disposal to bring under the teaching and ordinances of 
the Church those over whom they are appointed as pastors ; 





* This article forms no part of the “London Review” Church Commission; and 
the writer alone is responsible for the opinions he expresses. 
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to set an example of godly life, to be instant, in and out of 
season, in the reproof of ungodliness, the reclaiming from error, 
and promotion of virtue. 

Having thus given in outline, the chief features of the work 
which, in its relation to the State, the Church undertakes, we 
will proceed to consider how far, with the means at her dis- 
posal, she is able to carry out in practice all that in theory she 
contracts to perform. 

Men are not born predisposed to Christianity under any 
form. The human material supposed to be subject to the 
action of Church teaching and ordinance is a raw material; in 
its original condition very raw indeed, if we regard it as that 
which is to be worked up into the moral and spiritual fabric 
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the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, and ask whether, if the | 


it is produced is private property ; the Church has no power 
to appropriate for its own purpose any portion of the ever- 
growing crop of human life. Our churches, in theory, are 
open to all; the aid of the clergy is at the command of all; 
but there is no compulsory power by which any human being 


can be brought to the teaching of the pulpit, or participation 


in any one Church ordinance. The home of the Englishman 
has its law of trespass; the clergy have no more right than 
other men to cross its threshold. In one sense all are born 
heathens—must grow in ignorance and heathenism unless 
educated; but in no one sense can it be asserted that the clergy 
have any exclusive right to rescue from heathenism, or to 
enforce from ignorance, submission to their particular system 
of spiritual education. The utmost exercise of zeal can only 
invite people to become Churchmen; there is a flock anda 
shepherd, but the latter has no power to compel the former to 
follow him to the pasture he farms for their food. If, then, we 
could say the Church system was the one perfect system, work- 
ing according to its most perfect rule in every parish, with 
staff and all appliance equal to its task; we should yet be 
forced to admit that, unless piety was congenital, and children, 
from the earliest moment they could exercise serious thought, 
craved for spiritual teaching, and their parents above all 
things desiring it for them, thought the Church gave it in the 
purest form; there yet must be great multitudes of our race 
who, so far as the Church is concerned, would continue in the 
spiritual ignorance in which they were born. 

We know the world at large and the nature of our own 
hearts too well, to believe that a Church or people so spiritually 
Utopian can ever exist, so long as human nature is itself 
unchanged ; however we may lament the fact, we are forced to 
confess that neither in the material for its work, nor in the 
nature of its working power, are there those elements of success 
which can ever give our own or any Church that complete 
triumph over sin and spiritual ignorance, which shall submit 
humanity in the mass to the healthy action of a power suf- 
ficiently great and perfect to subjugate these blots of our 
nature to the knowledge and appreciation of truth. 

It is easy to relate the sad tale of the ignorance and vice 
which exists and thrives in our land of churches, and then to 
lay it all to the door of the Church and her clergy; with about 
equal justice might we charge aguinst the action of the criminal 
law, its well-digested ordinances, its great host of agencies, the 
crime that fills our jails, feeds the gallows, and revels still 
amidst us, in such comparative impunity. Be it remembered 
the law speaks as a despot—obey or suffer; the Church can 
only invite and warn, it has no present reward to offer to those 
it calls to itself; the penalties against the sinner of which it 
warns are not threatened because, sinning, he does not belong 
to the Church. 

We do not dispute that the Church might have done more 
than she has done to win the affection and allegiance of the 
people; but in justice to her, we are bound to bear in mind 
that her work is done, after all, by men who are not the less 
subject to human error than others because they are devoted 
to the work of correcting error. We quite admit that if the 
great body of clergymen and the whole body of bishops were 
acting in perfect harmony, they would be more efficient for 
good; but we have no more right to expect this perfect accord 
of opinion in them than in men of other professions. We, as 
Churchmen, see great cause for thankfulness that so much has 
been done, is doing, when we regard the nature of the work, 
and that of the instruments employed upon it. 

Let us, for a moment, suppose that we had a map of 
Evgland on a scale showing at a glance, by certain circles, its 
parochial subdivision, the diameter cf these circles giving the 
comparative area of each parish, a cross within them repre- 
senting a church, and a red spot every clergyman acting in 
connection with it. We will assume England only to have 
been discovered a few hundred years by some distant nation, 
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sought its conversion, and formed a mission for the purpose; 
that the crosses and the red spots indicated the different fields 
of labour of this mission. Itis easy to conceive how a deputa- 
tion on his money-collecting cruize in that nation, would point 
with triumph to the hold already gained on our country; he 
might lament the necessity for the dispersion of the mis- 
sionaries entailed on his society by the peculiar parochial 
subdivision of their whole field of enterprise; compelling it 
very often to have a very few at work in large fields, and very 
often some of its best men engaged in very small spheres. 
We might, however, expect to hear him confidently challenge 
attention to the vast work going on, as proved on the surface 
of the map, by evidence, that in every parish there was at least 
one church, one missionary ; in very many a far larger number. 
When he went on to remind his audience of what their 





religion was, what it demanded and denounced, the nature of 


the inborn prejudices it had to encounter, the existing national 
habits- which were opposed to it; it would only be natural 
that he should boast, in the face of all left undone, of the 
good which had clearly been accomplished. Each year, he 
would say, called for more churches, more clergy; and in 
every year the clergy were invited, not only to more clerical, 
spiritual work, but to lend themselves to promote everything 
tending to increase the moral and temporal welfare of the 
people. He would, also, probably call attention to the fact 
that the whole of this mission staff consisted of men, highly 
educated, submitted to examination as to their qualifications 
for it, voluntarily devoting their whole lives to it, and under 
the strongest moral compulsion to show in those lives a desire 
to live up to the piety they taught. 

We think, were we of this foreign audience, thus hearing of 
the great English mission, we should be slow to contend it had 
been a failure; we should only be too thankful it had done so 
much, 

It may be replied, ‘‘ You assume this work to have gone on 
for some hundreds of years: are the results at all commensurate 
with the immense machinery employed, and the length of time 
in which it has thus worked?” We rejoin—English humanity 
has not changed its nature; year by year it increases in bulk, 
but all are born after the old type; with the increase of popu- 
lation comes also the rapid increase in all those habits and 
pursuits which lead to the sins the Church denounces, oppose 
the self-denial and holiness it preaches. Children are slow to 
value the rod, very reluctant to increase the power of the arm 
that wields it. The Church is bound to condemn evil doing, 
but this is often in a worldly sense very profitable, and the 
world at large covets profit. It promises the well-doer reward 
—little of it, however, in this world; men in general are 
clamorous for a quick return for virtuous adventure; they like 
it to be payable at sight, not at some deferred period. 

It is not denied there is pressing call for more churches, more 
clergymen, to carry out the theory that the Established Church 
is to be the great privileged spiritual engine of the nation; but 
as every church building, although voiceless, is yet eloquent— 
as a fact, protesting, in the very purpose of its structure, 
against so much of what the world loves first and best; every 
clergyman preaching, if he leads, helps, teaches some, still 
must be held to point the way the many won't follow, offering 
aid for which they feel no need, knowledge they do not value; 
it is no matter of surprise if the Church fleet is short of 
vessels, and undermanned in many of the waters in which her 
flag is afloat ;—mankind is slow to pay for rebuke. 

But we will go further than this in our defence of her 
apparent or alleged failure. Her difficulty is not confined 
to the fact that she exists to supply food for a spiritual senti- 
ment foreign to man’s primary nature. Spiritual sentiment 
once naturalized in the human heart is of all things the most 
difficult to rule—by rule. It may grovel very low or soar 
very high, seek to adapt itself to earth and yet be not unmind- 
ful of heaven; or, elevating itself to the utmost height of 
religious enthusiasm, hold all that is of earth as so much 
dead weight depressing its desires for things beyond it. 
Between these two extremes we may have every conceivable 
shade of spiritual sentiment ; more than this, could we define 
the degrees of religious sentiment to which mankind yield 
themselves, we should yet be helpless to define the principles 
in each degree by which the peculiar religious emotion chose 
its own form of development and support. A universal 
Church system, adapted to satisfy the aspirations for holiness 
of all mankind, in whatever measure they might exist, is a 
thing beyond our power to conceive. It is not given to man 
to frame a system so comprehensive, and yet with such won- 
derful power of special adaptation, that all believing men 
should find within it just that their faith led them to feel they 
needed for its growth and support. 
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It has been said, “ Who can draw an indictment against the 
will of a nation ?” Wesay, Who can dogmatize for the universe ? 
What man is there who has studied his own race, and yet 
can in his heart believe, that from Him who created mankind 
any man, or body of men, ever yet derived authority to say, 
“'To Him we are empowered to invite you, it is by His direct 
ordinance that we alone have power to do this; our system is 
the one sole system He has appointed to interpret His law, to 
help you to fulfil it; to that system, to the truth of its creeds, 
the authority of its clergy, its dogmas, its observances and 
discipline, you must yield, or be lost.” 

In the exercise of his reason, man possesses that which 
enables him to subjugate the creatures which have no such 
reasoning power; he is himself, however, by the very force of 
this intellectual gift, the being above all others the least sus- 
ceptible to authority over his own will. It was doubtless 
within the power of Providence to have so constituted man, 
and a Church system for him, that he should have had no 
desire after holiness which this Church did not satisfy. This 
has not been done; in no age of our common religion has man 
had this peculiar devotional instinct, or this restricted field for 
the satisfaction of its appetite. 

We feel assured that it is just as impossible to have one 
Church, the whole body of whose members shall be in perfect 
agreement on every point of doctrine and practice, as it is, 
supposing this was possible, to have all who are Christians 
desirous to belong to it. Where is the wisdom which could 
frame a crecd from Scripture, exhibiting every essential point 
of belief, and yet be so simple in every expression as to be 
clear to the little educated of the greater 
portion of the poor? If this was accomplished, in its sim- 
plicity, would it not, to educated men, appear so puerile as to 
offend their sense of what a creed should be, founded on the 
sublime revelations of Holy Writ? Where could the pens be 
found which could produce a liturgy for the use of all, prayers, 
and devotional forms of service, which, meeting the wants of 
the poor untaught, should yet, in purity of language, sublimity 
of thought, and depth of feeling, be a fitting exposition of the 
devotional feelings of men of deep learning and high refine- 
ment? Are we, in the building and in the services, to wholly 
eliminate the symbolic element because the great 
people have no taste for it, are so often led into error by mis- 
understanding it, and this when we know that its use is to 
some as a very necessity of devotional life, that it is only its 
extreme abuse which makes it so productive of evil ? 

One great cause of the weakness of the Established Church 
is to be found in this: she affects a liberality any fair reading 
of her formularies does not in reality afford, It is one thing 
to be elastic—it is another to allow expansive power, in eyery 
direction, to almost any extent; the Anglo-Catholic claims 
authority, without treason to his ordination vows, to go to the 
extremes; by which, as it now appears, he out-Romes Rome in 
doctrine, in discipline, in outward observance, and claim to 
spiritual dominion over his flock. The ultra-Evangelical 
holds himself at liberty to dissent, with all the energy of a 
Dissenter, from much of the plain meaning of that to which 
he is sworn to conform. The result may humble us as Church- 
men; we have no escape from its truth. Within our pale 
there is not only unseemly, bitter strife amongst the clergy—a 
reticence almost cowardly on the part of the Bench, as to what 
is, or is not, Church doctrine and practice; but there is a 
growing indifference amongst the laity to all Church authority; 
hopeless to see in the Establishment a more consistent charac- 
ter; careless to give public expression to their disgust at the 
weakness and folly which is bringing it into disrepute, they 
are lapsing into the apathy of a mere cold adhesion to a 
religious system, to which they are allied more as a matter of 
policy than respect. It is said that a large portion of the 
educated and wealthier laity adhere to the Church because, 
with all its shortcomings, it exacts from them than 
Dissent would do. This may, in some measure, be true: if it is 
so, it is a truth well deserving the serious attention of the 
heads of the Church. How poor is that defence of any 
spiritual system which, professing to represent in all its 
authority and purity the will of the Deity, sets forth no higher 
claim to the respect of the educated of its school than one 
founded on indulgence to their wrong-doing, the being less 
officious to claim from them greater devotion to that which 1s 
good than other systems ! 

Does the Church, within the Church, seck to accommodate 
herself to the condition and the intellect of her very poor 
members? We have been told “that the less educated classes 
must ever take much from their betters on trust.” We are 
not prepared to deny it; but the real question is—how much 
are they thus to take? The Church sets forth eternal misery 
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or eternal happiness as the alternatives offered to mankind, 
according as their lives are evil or good. Is it not for ever 
forced upon us how drunken, how profligate, how coarse in 
language, unchaste in speech, are the so-called lower orders ? 
God knows how, in the simplicity of their hearts, they do 
take very much on trust from their betters in what concerns 
their eternal condition ; but when they see these their superiors 
so divided, so contradicting each other in the Church, can we 
wonder that the serious amongst them are perplexed where 
to find the peculiar party to whom they can look up, and be 
content to believe as they do? Is it strange that they should 
seek the Methodist preacher, who cannot preach much above 
them, and join with those who are satisfied with what is spoken 
in plain language about very plain doctrines? Craving for 
very simple food, they find it in the little red brick Salem ; 
men of their mental calibre may well fail to find it where all 
the modern pageantry of ritualism is displayed before them, 
in a temple so beautiful they may easily wonder whether it 
could have been built by hands. 

Let the Church possess herself of all external means to 
bring her services into harmony with the tastes of those 
education has refined, but let her be careful not to leave the 
cure of the souls of those unprovided for, who, incapable to 
appreciate much that gratifies the ear and the eye of the 
educated, can only be brought to worship in her fold by simple 
forms, very plain teaching, in buildings in which they may feel 
more at ease than they do, where the pomp and circumstance 
of high-class worship necessari them to feel 
There is many a joint in ecclesiastical armour open 
to the arrows of those who in envy, hate, or misled zeal 
would seek the destruction of the Church; it must ever be 
so—she is set on too high an eminence not to be envied. The 
very nature of her work and the high authority she claims for 
it, are sure to engender fe rs, if not of hate, of something 
little short of it. There is a religious zeal which is altogether 
impatient of any restriction would have the world for its 
field, its own opinions for the world. This is another cause 
of inevitable opposition. 

No reasonable being can deny that the Established Church 
has, through good and evil report, done in her day great and 
noble national work ; we do not think it possible to calculate 
her moral influence, even in this day of her spiritual weakness; 
it is not a matter capable of demonstration; her work is done 
through so many and such various channels, much of it not the 
less valuable because it has been unseen of men. She is the 
chosen champion of the nation’s Christianity ; at the nation’s 
will, and under the national protection, she is sent forth into 
its highways and byeways, armed and protected for her war 
against national evil, in all places. It is easy to point to 
fields where she may appear beaten; who can tell of all the 
victories she has obtained elsewhere? We have no wish to 
undervalue the aid of those who, not of her, but rather against 
her, have yet sometimes followed, sometimes gone before her, in 
the common contest with evil. Deeply feeling her many 
imperfections, honestly deploring the bitterness of her in- 
ternal strifes, in common justice we cannot deny that in her 
past success, and in her present hearty zeal, there is much to 
give us full confidence that she will yet, conforming herself 
more to the spirit of the age, do great and efficient work; 
justifying her claim to be the national Church, but slow to 
proclaim in that character her condemnation of those who do 
not agree with her peculiar system, or to stamp their efforts as 
unauthorized by the Author of all good 

In conclusion, we must express our conviction that one great 
source of the danger which threatens to sever the Church from 
the affections of the people is to be found in the over-caution of 
her bishops. We are told they are unanimous as to what is 
wrong, but live ever in doubt how far they have power to deal 
with it. They seem as little disposed to act up to the little 
power they know they possess as they are to ask for the greater 
powers which they declare themselves to need. A national 
Church becomes a national sham if the law of the land will 
only protect its privileges, do nothing to define and enforce its 
duties.” We desire no narrow, intolerant ruling, either as re- 
gards doctrine or practice; but we do earnestly desire to have 
some definition given, however liberal it may be, of what the 
clergy may preach, what practices, in virtue of their office, they 
are at liberty to carry out. The time, we think, is come when 
the Church of England should cease to be as a vessel tossed to 
and fro by all kinds of doctrine, with compass uncorrected, 
crew disunited, no discipline, those in command only agreed on 
one point, the difficulty on their part of giving any orders, all 
doubtful as they are of any power to enforce them. 

Our task isended. It was one of some little delicacy, no little 
difficulty ; in what we have written we have sought to express 
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our opinions honestly, avoiding, as far as it was in our power, any 
the least private bias. We felt it but just, if the nature of the 
work the Church is doing should come under public review, that 
the difficulties from within and without, to which she is exposed, 
should be with equal publicity set forth. That every distinct 
party within her pale may be doing its own share of good in 
the contest with sin and ignorance we freely admit ; but viewing 
her as the great representative of the reformed national faith, 
we could but point to the weakness necessarily entailed upon 
her by her extreme divergence from those plain principles in 
doctrine and practice, which we assume the nation at large 
believed it had secured, when, at the Reformation, it gave its 
adhesion to that Book of Common Prayer, with its creed, 
articles, and formularies, which the Church adopted, as setting 
forth what we were to believe, and, believing, do. 
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Tuere are still some pictures in the exhibition which, though 
they may not illustrate any general principles in art, either as 
directly opposed to them or carrying them to excess, merit some 
attention rather by way of encouragement to the painters. There 
is a picture of “ Hamlet and. Ophelia” (603), by Mr. W. G. 
Richardson—two nicely painted figures without any particular 
expression in the faces of either, with Polonius seen peeping from 
behind the arras, which, as we presume it to be the work of a 
young hand, deserves to be praised for its careful study. It has 
slender pretensions to telling the interview between Hamlet and 
Ophelia when she offers to return his presents, as there is neither 
animation nor action in the figures ; still, if a young painter who 
can work thus deftly will read and think over the life and move- 
ment that a great writer can throw into his figures, he will perceive 
what is wanting in his own picture. Mr. A. H. Tourrier, another 
artist whose name is comparatively unknown, though we remember 
noticing his pictures from “ Faust” in the exhibition of four or 
five years ago, shows that he has sufficiently mastered the material 
part of his art in his exceedingly well painted picture of “ The 
Prisoner” (493), quiet and reserved in its treatment, which accords 
well with the subject of some noble thus put out of the way of his 
royal master or jealous rival. One thinks of Raleigh and abl those 
brave souls who were prisoners like this in the old Tower, and yet 
enjoyed their evening thoughts as this gentleman seems to do, as 
he sits weary in the great stone embrasure of the window, scenting 
the fresh air as it comes through the broken pane. There is in 
this a quality of self-contained power which many of our painters 
would do well to observe. Mr. E. J. Poynter’s picture (542) of 
the Roman sentry who is supposed to have perished at his post 
during the eruption of Vesuvius, because a skeleton of a guard 
was discovered buried close to the Herculanean gate of Pompeii, 
and called, accordingly, ** Faithful unto death,” fails to interest us, 
excellent as is the painting of the picture, because the face of the 
soldier is wholly wanting in expression, and the figure does not 
tell the story ; this indeed is left to the small figures in the back- 
cround seen falling under the lumps of fire, and thus the attention 
is distracted, and the spectator is left in blank amazement. To be 
sure, when he reads the long explanation in the catalogue, the picture 
becomes intelligible; but this is precisely what a painter should 
never think of relying upon. His book is his picture ; if we cannot 
read that, he has missed his aim. Look, for example, at Mr. 
Elmore’s picture of the ruined lady ; it needs no catalogue to tell 
that story—indeed the picture affords food enough for any number 
of greedy devourers of three-volume novels. On the other hand 
we see how very possible it is for a painter to overload and en- 
cumber his canvas with incidents which he intends shall make the 
story plain to the dullest comprehension, in pictures such as Mr. 
Crowe’s “ Whitfield preaching in the Fair at Moorfields” (559), or 
“The polling for the Infant Orphan Election at the London 
Tavern ” (553), by Mr. G. E. Hicks, a picture that errs beyond all 
that Hogarth did in the way of offending the proprieties of art. 
These subjects, especially that of Whitfield, are not suited to the 
purposes of art. They may please the vulgar and uncultivated taste 
of many persons who go about gaping at what they call “ life and 
character,” and they may have a future in the apotheosis of the 
shop windows which “the trade” will take care to provide for 
them, but from the art point of view, they are simply without the 
pale. At the same time, we have nothing to say against the ability 
to paint displayed in these works, we only desire to see this ability 
directed with more taste and judgment. 

Mr. A. Moore certainly cannot be classed with the popularity- 
seekers for his pictures, ‘ Elijah’s Sacrifice” (615), and “The 
Marble Seat” (586). There is uncommonly little to tickle the eye 
in these pictures. At first sight one feels a sort of disgust at such 
an utter ignoring of the simplest requirements of a picture as we 
consider modern painting ; there is offensive general colour, repul- 
sive figures, and strange subjects. But, with a little exercise of 
tolerance for great eccentricity, we can perceive artistic feeling and 
thought beneath much that is intolerably disagreeable to look at. 
In the principal picture, which is not very large, the prophet is seen 
on his knees by the rude altar of earth and stones, round which a 
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row of naked men, seated, bend their heads, while one is in au atti- 
tude of dread and surprise at seeing the fire from heaven light up 
the sacrifice. The figure of Elijah, in which the interest naturally 
centres, is in extreme of feebleness ; the row of heads and shoul- 
ders all closely alike is a mistake in composition which nothing 
excuses. Still, as we have said, the painter, with all his studied 
rudeness and disregard of all that culture has brought to art since 


| 


the crudities of the 14th and 15th centuries, makes himself felt. | 
In this picture there is no beauty, but in the “ Marble Seat” there | 
are at least the signs of a feeling for beauty, though it is but 


inadequately brought to bear in the three female figures admiring 
the form of a youth who stands before them “in puris natu- 
ralibus.” But why should an artist revert to a palette long cast 
away as unrequiting to the love of beauty in the full form, colour, 
composition, and subject ? We may seem to have given too much 
attention to these two pictures, but the artist is worth the effort 
to reclaim him. Mr. Whistler, again, is one of the wilful sort 
of painters, handling his brush as if he wished to be thought too 
blasé with the whole affair of painting, and so languidly poetic in 
his aspirations, that it is enough if the picture is just thrown on the 
canvass as a suggestion. There is not one of the four pictures 
exhibited by him which can be called more than clever sketches in 
colour, and all more or less so fantastic that it is difficult to believe 
the artist is not laughing at us from behind his picture. ‘‘ The 
Little White Girl” (530), a very ordinary gay person in white 
muslin, framed in Mr. Swinburne’s verses, is a pretty piece of pure 
sketchy colouring. The sooner Mr. Whistler leaves off this kind 
of face-making, and begins, the better. 

Few pictures of the kind, not a very lofty one, in this exhibition 
surpass Mr. J. Morgan’s party of boys ‘ Snowballing” (610). It is 
true we miss the perfect idiosyncracy of M. Edouard Frere’s chil- 
dren and boys, but, nevertheless, this is a very clever work. Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s “Old Letters” (619) is the rather old subject of a 
young lady shedding a very lady-like sigh over the melancholy 
treasures of the past ; but we do hope sincerely that the artist has 
not seriously set himself to show us that he inherits the line of the 
fan and smelling-bottle sentiment. In this department of picture- 
— he is not likely to be able to surpass the young ladies, for 
example, Miss M. E. Edwards in “The Last Kiss” (574), which is 
nothing so dangerous as it portends, nothing but the most innocent 
of ingenues about to press to her lips her dead bird before committing 
it to the grave. Miss Osborne is a good deal more manly, if we dare 
say so, in her “Christmas Time” (488), a picture of young ladies 
decorating their family hall; but in this the artificiality is not 
concealed with that art for which women are reputed to be 
so intuitively gifted. ‘The colouring, too, in all of Miss Osborne's 
work is too much inclined to the gaudiness and “loud” dressing 
of English country milliners ; it wants something of the charm of 
beauty lying hid. But in this too much pronounced style of 

ainting nothing can well exceed Mr. A. Johnston’s “ La Saya-y- 

fanto—a rencontre in the Alameda-Lima”—where an_ officer, 
walking with his fiancée, or the other young lady, is suddenly met 
by a third “ party,” who, though deeply veiled in her mantilla, 
does immense execution with the one eye that is turned upon the 
delinquent Carlos. It is the play of eyes in this picture which 
makes it so funny, and which, we regret to say, quite spoils some 
very good painting. Mr. T. Heaphy, like so many of our artists, 
is an expert with the brush, but a learner in all that is required in 
the delineation of a subject. His picture (523), “Lord Burleigh 
showing his Peasant Bride her New Home” very inadequately 
represents an incident which surely admitted of a treatment more 
refined than is to be felt in these two very commonplace figures. 
Mr. J. Faed’s “ Kinmont Willie, a Prisoner” (536) does not strike 
us as being quite up to the mark he has attained in the painting of 
picturesque incident. Mr. J. G. Naish, hitherto a student of 
Cornish granite rocks and coast scene, which he paints with all the 
zest and the science of a geologist, though often with a little too 
much of the colourist, appears to have varied his work this year 
with the introduction of figures which play the most important 
part. (604), “Better than Gold,” is the title of a picture of a 
fisherman landing from his boat at the harbour, and catching his 
little child in his arms for a kiss. To say nothing of the borrowing 
of a style of subject, there is too much of studied prettiness, both 
in the work and the sentiment in this picture ; all is too smooth 
and too good to be true. 

Madame Jerichau’s picture (414), “ A Wounded Danish Soldier 
nursed by his Betrothed,” shows us that she has succeeded 
in shaking off the trammels of an acquired manner, and can 
— from nature and as naturally as it is possible to do. 

‘his picture—of which the subject is excusable on the score of the 
great sympathy felt for the Danes, otherwise it would be pro- 
nounced a little of the sickly, sentimental order—is so admirably 
true in every respect—from the green blind, showing on it the 
shadows of the flowers in the sunlight, kept on the window-sill to 
cheer the sick man, to the expression in the face of the girl 
reading as she clasps her lover’s hand—that it may fairly take rank 
by the side of Madame Henriette Brown’s famous picture of the 
“Sisters of Mercy.” One remark, however, may be permitted of 
all pictures of this sentiment, and that is, that they are not 
adapted for painting upon the scale of life-size ; few but subjects 
of the highest aim and most decided historic style are. Madame 


Henriette Brown’s picture is not exempt from this charge, and we | 


see it as a fault or failing in a very clever and interesting picture 
in the French Gallery of the Young Nuns in a boat, going to place 
immortelles on the grave of some dear lost one. 

There is a kind of appositeness in the scale upon which subjects 


should be treated, just as there is in music a certain incongruity 
almost ludicrous in hearing a waltz played by the ophicleide. 
Mr. Hodgson, we observe, with some regret, after his clever pictures 
of the last ten years, paints a very commonplace subject (398), 
“Taking Home the Bride,” A.p. 1612, completely after the common 
manner of costumes and smirking faces. The picture is well enough 
in the painting and as a composition, but the personages are not 
of the time. We constantly mect this defect in costume pictures, 
and for the evident reason that the painter knows and feels the 
costume only. whereas he should have become thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit and feeling of the time he paints. ‘This is an 
excellency that we see in the works of M. Henri Leys, of the 
Belgian school, though unfortunately in his case it is counter- 
vailed by the artist’s rigid adherence to this point, to the loss of 
all artistic beauty of the commoner kind, such as grace of form, 
tone, and the play of light and shade. 

We must now close our notice of the subject-pictures with 
simply pointing out by naming them some of those that should 
be noticed as good in their way. These are, Mr. P. R. Morris's 
“Jesu Salvator” (448); “Under the Misletoe” (146), by Mr. 
Horsley, R.A. ; (189), “ The Last Days of Elizabeth,” by J. D. Wyn- 
field ; (281), ‘‘ Sunshine,” by L. Smythe ; (327), “The Lay of Canute,” 
by H. O'Neil, A.R.A.; Mr. Marks’ “ Beggars” and his “ Francis 
Feeble Woman's Tailor ;” (350), “ A Royal Challenge,” by G. A. 
Storey ; (370), “Lochaber no more,” by W. H. Paton; (417), 
“Diverging Paths,” by F. Barwell ; (497), “ Glaucus and Ione,” by 
W. N. Egley; (514), “A Deputation,” by E. Nicol; (587), “ The 
Studio of Salvator Rosa,” by T. J. Barker. 

The landscapes, and landscapes with figures, remain as a subject 
for a future article. 


MUSIC, 


Mo.e. Inma pe Mursxa, by her performance in “ Linda di 
Chamouni,” has confirmed the success which she achieved on her 
first appearance in “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” There is, no doubt, 
much dramatic power and considerable earnestness, with occa- 
sional charm and grace, in this lady’s acting; and her vocaliza- 
tion is brilliant and effective. There is no denying, however, that 
her execution is daring, sometimes almost to audacity, rather than 
finished ; while her voice (best in the upper notes) is sometimes 
forced to an extent that destroys what little sympathetic quality 
it possesses. Her tendency, too, to excessive use of the highest 
notes of the “head voice,” and her free interpolation of orna- 
mental passages, are scarcely admissible even in the vapid Italian 
music in which only we have as yet heard her on the stage. 
Probably in music of a higher class we may hereafter have occa- 
sion to recognise a purer style of execution. Meantime it is certain 
that her Majesty’s Theatre has found a powerful attraction in 
Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. In the same opera (“Linda”) a Signor 
Agnesi made a successful first appearance in the small part of the 
Prefect, that of the Marquis being represented by Signor Scalese, 
the clever buffu who was heard for a few nights at the Royal Italian 
Opera last season. 

Another transference has been the appearance of M. Gassier, 
formerly of her Majesty’s Theatre, at the Royal Italian Opera, in 
“ L’Elisire d’Amore” on Saturday last ; and as “‘ Don Giovanni” 
on Thursday, when Herr Schmid appeared for the first time as 
Leporello, and Herr Wachtel as Don Ottavio—performances of 
which we must speak next week. On Tuesday Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca re-appeared as Margaret in Gounod’s “ Faust,” with an effect 
that bids fair to improve on her transient success of last season. 
Signor Costa’s oratorio, ‘‘ Naaman,” has been given a second time, 
with Miss Edmonds as principal soprano, and was announced 
for a third performance yesterday, when Mdlle. Adelina Patti was 
to sing the music of Adah, as at Birmingham—a change involving 
some injustice towards Miss Edmonds, who achieved so decided a 
success at the two London performances of the work. 

The fourth concert of the New Philharmonic Society took place 
on Wednesday with the following programme :— 


PART I. 
The National Anthem. 


VINE esc s syncecess cocienasnesesdebssessraseenacayise cesses Oo Be eee 
Scena (Lucia di Lammermoor), Mdlle Ilma de 


pS BAS ae eel Te er 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Herr Jaell .....................0.0004 Hiller. 
Aria (Dinorah), Mdlle. Ilma de Murska.... ei . Meyerbeer. 
ORES TN ig its crcadocsensscasscsacsescetictercasnesas Weber. 

PART Il. 

Pastoral Syemoay «... 550i. 606 cciisicsccesss. . Beethoven. 
Aria (Semiramide), Mdlle. Grossi ...................... . Rossini. 
Duett (Linda di Chamouni) Mdlle Iima de Murska 

IE 12s ob a3 asivehdahabanirateteeuaresaeenTec Donizetti. 
CIN WI pais e dic ascxsesroncapescepaenase cae sannas Mendelssoh 


Conductor—Dr. Wylde. ". 
Of Mr. Barnett’s symphony we have previously spoken in terms 
that we see no reason to differ from on after hearing. On this, as 
on previous occasions, the chief effect was produced by the 
“ Scherzo,” which, if not very original, is full of brilliant anima- 
tion, and has more connected interest than the other movements. 
Herr Hiller’s concerto (the same which was recently played at a 
Crystal Palace concert by Mr. Franklin Taylor) is, like its com- 
poser’s symphony of which we lately spoke, a work of great pre- 
tension but very meagre merit. It is inflated and bombastic In 
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style, rambling and incoherent in construction, and almost entirely 
destitute of any such power or charm as alone justify the attempt 
at a composition of such extended form. We have already borne 
willing testimony to Herr Hiller’s great merits as a highly culti- 
vated artist, an admirable pianist, and a graceful composer of 
minor pieces. It is to be regretted that he does not restrict him- 
self to those forms in which alone he seems capable of success, 
instead of injuring his reputation by measuring strength with the 
giants of the art. The concerto was admirably performed, better 
indeed than it deserved. The real points of interest in the con- 
cert were the pastoral symphony and the two overtures, with 
which the rest of the programme was by no means worthy of 
alliance, excepting, perhaps, Meyerbeer’s shadow-song, which, how- 
ever, was injured by being sung to German words, although the 
original French text was printed inthe programme. In Madlle. de 
Murska’s singing of this piece we found the same peculiarities of 
style to which we have adverted above, less excusable in their 
distortion of French neatness than in their application to Italian 
vapidness. At the next concert, on June 14, Mendelssohn’s sym- 
phony in A minor (the Scotch symphony) is to be given. 

An extra concert is to take place at the Crystal Palace on 
June 1, at which Madame Schumann is to play the pianoforte 
concerto of Robert Schumann, besides smaller solo pieces by the 
same composer. 
Schumann have been made known to the English public through 


the combined influence of Mr. Manns, the conductor, and the | 
| “Highbury Barn,” has been re-constructed and opened as a@ 


secretary of the Company, Mr. George Grove, himself a musical 
amateur of highly refined taste and intelligence. 
concert just referred to is a graceful and well-timed tribute to the 


deceased composer during the presence here of his gifted and | 


accomplished widow. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Sornern has at length got one of those eccentric pieces— 
half comedy, half farce—in which his peculiar talent is seen to 
the best advantage, and it was produced on Wednesday night at 
the Haymarket Theatre, with perfect success, under the title of 
“Brother Sam.” Tis connection with “ Our American Cousin,” or 
“ Lord Dundreary,” as we prefer to term it, is very slight, and it is 
based upon a long and extravagant German comedy called the 
** Happy Father of a Family,” which was unearthed for Mr. 
Sothern by Mr. Harold Power, and which was wisely placed in 
the experienced hands of Mr. John Oxenford, the present adapter. 
Mr. Oxenford has done his literary work admirably. He has con- 
densed and improved the story, which is amusing and ingenious, 
if not altogether free from moral blemish, and he has furnished 
the actors with good humorous comedy dialogue. We presume, 
however, that he is not responsible for all the elaborate and 
farcical practical business introduced in Mr. Sothern’s part, which 
defaces the piece, though it appears to gratify the audience. The 
story is one of those deliberate deceptions that might easily have 
been made repulsive. An idle, impudent fellow of the “swell” 
type wishes to curry favour with a rich old uncle, by representing 
himself as a steady married man, and he compels a friend and a 
friend’s family to aid him in the deception. The characters are all 
conventional stage types, and the action of the play is equally 
conventional ; otherwise such a plot would have been intensely 
disagreeable, in spite of its farcical absurdities. No one, however, 
cares for the rich old uncle of the stage—they have seen him made 
a victim too often, and they are willing to concede certain liberties 
to the dramatist which will not altogether accord with any system 
of morals. 

The acting of this comedy-farce is excellent throughout, and we 
are glad to see that it is not concentrated in one character, as in 
“Our American Cousin.” Mr. Sothern, of course, plays Brother 
Sam, and acts with great artistic care and gentlemanly ease. If 
the part is not so prominent and individually striking as Lord 
Dundreary, it is a good part for the actor, and one that cannot fail 
to increase his reputation. The old uncle is humorously repre- 
sented by Mr. Buckstone ; a henpecked husband is played with 
equal humour by Mr. Compton ; a henpecking wife is forcibly 
acted by Miss Snowdon ; and the young lady who consents to 
appear as Brother Sam’s wife, and afterwards falls in love with him 
(a judicious alteration from the German original), is most charmingly 
represented by Miss Nelly Moore. These are all the characters, 
and the business of the piece is divided pretty equally amongst 
them. The scenery is lovely, and the whole performance is a 
credit to the theatre. 

The quarrel between Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Boucicault has 
been at length brought to a proper close, thanks to the good offices 
of Captain German, Mr. Montague Williams, and others. When 
the “ Wonfan in Mauve” was produced the audience condemned 
it, and Mr. Buckstone made a speech in which he charged 
Mr. Boucicault with having organized an opposition to the per- 
formance. How groundless this charge was will be seen from the 
following letter :— 

** Theatre Royal, Haymarket, May 17. 

** Sir,—When I made the charge against you in the matter of ‘The 
Woman in Mauve,’ I was not in actual possession of the proofs; but 
I relied on their being in the hands of certain persons from whom I 
obtained the information, and whose names I mentioned in the 
Morning Post. They have failed to furnish me with those proofs; I 
therefore regret that any such charge should have been made. 

** Yours obediently, 
Jno. B. Buckstonr,” 


“To Dion Boucicault, Esq. 





It is chiefly by this institution that the works of | 


The special | 











Mr. Boucicault had permission to publish this letter, and it has 
therefore appeared in the Morning Post—a journal which took up 
the matter very warmly, and in which several former letters were 
printed. Mr. Boucicault says, very justly,—“ I have endured for 
many years petty attacks equally unfounded, and which can only, 


_as far as I ain aware, be ascribed to professional jealousy ; but 


this is the first that has appeared in a sufficiently direct form to 
enable me to meet and expose it.” 

A new Spanish ballet, mounted with the greatest taste and 
liberality, has been produced at the Alhambra this week, with 
the most elaborate scenic aud vocal accessories. Nothing can be 
more brilliant than the dresses, and many of the best dancers from 
Drury Lane Theatre have been engaged to strengthen the Alhambra 
company. Messrs. Horace Wigan, Ponsonby (the brother of the 
Deputy Lord Chamberlain), Bentinck, and Tom Taylor are evi- 
dently dissatisfied with the recent decision of the justices at the 
Middlesex Quarter Sessions, which legalizes these ballets, and Mr. 
Wigan has applied to Mr. Tyrwhitt, the Bow-street magistrate, for 
a fresh summons. Mr. Wigan and his legal adviser strove very 
hard to set the magistrate and the justices together by the ears, 
but Mr. Tyrwhitt has taken time to consider his decision. 

We believe that Mr. Charles Reade bas been negociating with 
the Olympic management for the production of his play of “ Never 
too late to Mend,” and that there is a probability of his offer 
being entertained. 

The old music-hall attached to the suburban casino known as 


theatre, under the licence of the Lord Chamberlain. The company 
engaged are fair average vaudeville actors, and the opening piece 
is a burlesque by Mr. W. Brough, on the subject of “ Ernani.” 
This theatre is the first which has been licenced in London by any 
Lord Chamberlain for twenty-five years. 

The horse-repository in Holborn, near Lamb's Conduitstreet, 
has been taken as the site of a theatre by Mr. Sefton Parry and a 
few other gentlemen. The house will probably be built and opened 
before next Christmes. 


ae 


SCIENCE. 





INTBRESTING as is that curious bird (the penguin) now in the pos- 
session of the Zoological Society, the menagerie of the French 
Museum of Natural History supplies a still greater wonder. M. 
Duméril, who is familiar to naturalists as the greatest herpetologist 
in Europe, has just recorded the birth, shall we say, of young 
axolotls in France. The axolotl (Siredon Mevicanus) is a Mexican 
amphibian, whose branchie are persistent, and which, like the 
mud-fish (Lepidosiren) of the Nile, holds a sort of intermediate 
position between Batrachia and Pisces. Hitherto, the difficulties 
experienced in assigning a zoological rank to the species of the 
genus Siredon have been immense. Indeed, in all cases where 
the development of an animal has not been clearly made out, it is 
found impossible to give the species in question its true place in 
the scale of nature. Now, however, M. Duméril’s observations 
upon the axolotl will enable naturalists to settle all doubts 
relative to this creature’s position. The egg, like that of all batra- 
chians yet observed, consists at first of a clear black vitelline sphere 
in the centre of a second sphere, which constitutes the vitelline 
membrane, and which is as clear as crystal ; this, in its turn, being 
enclosed within an envelope of an albuminous character. The 
earlier phases of development of the ovum are analogous to those 
perceived in the case of other amphibian ova. The first appearance 
of the embryo externally takes place about thirty days after the 
deposition of the eggs, and is preceded by violent movements, which 
cause the rupture of the shell and liberation of the young creature. 
When first hatched out, and disengaged from its envelopes, it 
measures about 0015 of a millimetre, and the vitellus is at this 
period represented by a small sac whose diameter is only equal 
to 0.002 of a millimetre. The gills, which in their early appear- 
ance are formed at the expense of the two small branchial 
folds behind the head, are composed of three very short cylin- 
drical appendages, and do not present that extreme division 
which is characteristic of the adult condition. The second 
period of development, which dates from the rupture of the 
envelopes of the ovum, may be said to terminate at the time 
the posterior limbs make their appearance. ‘This stage has 
not yet been completely investigated. M. Duméril cannot state 
the number of weeks it embraces. In specimens hatched on 
the 19th of February last, and therefore more than two months 
old, no trace of the posterior limbs has yet been observed, 
and the anterior extremities which were developed from behind 
the branchial appendages before the rupture of the egg mem- 
brane have not yet increased in length. “Some days after the 
commencement of the free condition,” says M. Duméril, “an 
important change is effected; the mouth, of which only a trace 
previously existed, becomes apparent, and opens, and the young 
animal devours with avidity the small animalcules floating in the 
surrounding water. At the same time the alimentary canal becomes 
more complete.” For further information we must refer our readers 
to the memoir in the Comptes Rendus, t. lx. No. 16. 

It cannot be denied that the study of plant-physiology is pur- 
sued with much greater success upon the Continent than in these 
countries. We seem here, with a few exceptions, to confine our 
botanical inquiries to the identification of species and the indica- 
tions of external morphological characters. Of course we do not 
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mean that men like Darwin give themselves up to so degrading 
& pursuit, but we are sorry to think that the tendencies of British 
botanists are as we have stated. The French Academy, wide as 
is the range of subjects discussed by it, is doing infinitely more to 
develop the science of vegetable physiology than even the Linnean 
Society of London. Botanical chemistry is now one of the 
matters engaging the attention of the Paris savans, and, among 
other memoirs, the Comptes Rendus supply us with an important 
communication from the veteran philosopher Boussingault. This 
is upon the conditions under which leaves decompose carbonic 
acid—a matter which has already been investigated by M. 
Corenwinder. Several experiments were conducted on leaves of 
the oak and laurel exposed in atmospheres of pure carbonic acid, 
and mixtures of this gas with hydrogen, nitrogen, and common 
air under the influence of sun-light. The result of the inquiries 
have been thus formulated :— 

1. Leaves exposed to the sun in pure carbonic acid do not de- 
compose this gas ; or, if they do effect decomposition, it is with 
extreme slowness. 

2. Leaves exposed to the sun in a mixture of atmospheric air 
and carbonic acid decompose the latter with rapidity. 

3. Leaves exposed to sun-light decompose carbonic acid rapidly 
when this gas is mixed with either nitrogen or hydrogen. 

Although, writes M. Bonssingault, the decomposition of carbonic 
acid by the green parts of plants is a phenomenon of separation 
(dés-association), yet it appears to be analogous, to a certain extent, 
with a phenomenon very different in its results, viz., the slow 


combustion of phosphorus. 


1, Phosphorus placed in pure oxygen does not burn or emit light, 


or does so with exceeding slowness. 


2. Phosphorus, when placed in a mixture of oxygen and atmo- 
spheric air, burns with extreme brilliancy. 

3. Phosphorus placed in a mixture of oxygen with nitrogen, 
hydrogen, or carbonic acid gas, burns and emits light. 

The following are the results of three experiments which we 
select from the many recorded in M. Boussingault’s memoir : 

(a) Leaf of laurel exposed to the sun for four hours in pure 
carbonic acid :— 


Entire volume of ga3x. Carbonic acid. Oxygen. Nitrogen. | 
cc. Cc Cc. cc. ce. 
Before exposure 2p Pe staces PO visace e OU 
After exposure ...... 840 185 a. 55 . O2 


(b) Leaf of laurel exposed for four hours in a mixture of atmo- 
spheric air and carbonic acid :— 


1S 5 


Before exposure...... 87°6 ...... 261 ...... 13 
5) 18°7 


After exposure ...... 89:5 ; 
(c) Leaf of laurel exposed for six hours in a mixture of nitrogen 
and carbonic acid gases :— 


eee MONNS,..... 7O. ...... BOS ...... OO ..... 46 | 
After exposure iy Merreee BE sca: owe Th 
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THE STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET 


THERE is no subject with regard to which a large portion of the 
public evinces more anxiety than the position and prospects of the 
money market ; nor is there any upon which it is so difficult to 
offer an opinion of practical value. LKach writer in turn, according 
to his particular bias, prognosticates a long calm and low rates for 
money, or threatens us with a crisis, supporting his views by a 
variety of reasons which seem to render it inevitable. But the 
prophets, in fact, know as little as those to whom they prophecy. 
The market is well supplied with money, and although the unex- 
pected close of the American war has opened up many sources of 
trade previously closed, little disposition has as yet been shown to 
take advantage of these opportunities of renewing our traffic with 
America. At one time it was supposed that the cessation of war 
would be the signal fur an immediate rise in the rate of interest, 
but money is still to be had at a moderate price, and there is no 
immediate prospect of a change. 

We are, however, amongst those who are of opinion that it will 
be long before money will again be a drug in the market. If it 
should not be wanted for the purposes of trade, other outlets will 
present themselves, and it will flow into more speculative if not 
more useful channels. It would be as good as a fortune to our 
readers if we could foretell the precise form which the next 
speculative mania is likely to assume. Weshould not be surprised 
if it were to run in an entirely new direction, and one that would 
perhaps be as harmless as any that could be named. Those who 
watch closely the movements of capitalists and speculators, who 
almost always act and react on each other, will have observed that 
speculation has generally followed legislation. The Legislature 
sanctioned railways, and the railway system became first an insti- 
tution, then a public necessity, and very soon afterwards a mania. 
Prospectuses were issued and warrants obtained for the construc- 
tion of nearly 1,500 new lines. Who that lived in those days will 
ever forget the fever of excitement which raged in 1845-6, and the 
prostration and despair which so soon followed upon that “ madness 
of the hour.” Then, after an interval of about ten years came a 
new impetus from the Legislature, in the sanction it gave to the 
principle of limited lability. At once the joint-stock system 
sprung into activity. This in due course fostered the mania of | 
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the last two years, and it is only due to collateral circumstances 
of a striking and unusual character that we are not now suffering 
& more severe reaction than at any previous period. Those who 
went in largely last year for all the favourite investments of the 
day are now reaping the fruits of their incaution, and are not 
likely rashly to foster more new undertakings, however promising 
they may appear. 

3ut in this country money is always accumulating, and there is 
already a large store in many hands waiting only for a fair promise 
of profit—withheld until such promise assumes a favourable aspect, 
but not likely to have long to wait for it. It is not difficult to see 
that there will soon be an unexampled run for investments 
in one form or other, in land and in those companies which deal in 
land. The Registration Act which passed two years ago was the 
greatest boon ever given to the owners of landed property. Under 
it a man can buy and sell land very much as he can deal in Bank 
stock, and now that this act is likely to be followed by the 
Debenture Bill, there is every opportunity for acquiring land and 
developing its utmost value. 

There can be very little doubt that when once the public mind 
has been thoroughly awakened to the facilities thus provided for 
investment in the best of all securities, there will be a rush in this 
direction, and there can be as little doubt that, in this department 
of speculation as in every other, caution will be required to dis- 
tinguish between companies which make reliable promises, and 
those which promise largely and hold out the accustomed symp- 
toms of success, with intentions which rather propose their own 
benefit than the advantage of the public. In the City article of 
the Lxpress of Thursday we find the following passage :-— 


“A rather remarkable illustration of the eff of the gambling 


which is now so rife in the shares of new companies is presented in a 
movement which took place yesterday in the shares of the Estates 
Investment Company (Limited), a concern introduced a week or two 


ago. During the entire period when the subscription list was open to 
the public the price of the shares was maintained at a premium vary- 
ing from £2 to £3. 10s. per share. On Tuesday, i.c., up to the very 
eve of the allotment, 3} premium was obtainable. With the issue of 
the allotment letters, which took place on Tuesday night, however, a 
change has occurred which is full of warning for that speculative por- 
tion of the public who are sddicted to dabbling in new shares in the 
hope of netting a premium. Transactions are said to have taken place 
yesterday at $ dis. The collapse of the market has excited the more 
attention and disappointment, because a semi-oflicial memorandum 
forwarded to the journals, and published by them on the 17th inst., 
stated that the applications represented ‘three times the number of 
shares to be allotted,’ whereas the allotments in the majority of in- 
stances appear to be for the full amount applied for.” 


From this example it is obvious that quite as much caution will 
be requisite on the part of investors when land is the security 
offered for their money, as in enterprises of a more speculative and 
uncertain character. And this caution will be all the more neces- 
sary when that run upon investments takes place which we believe 
will be witnessed before long. 


THe quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25:25 per £1 sterling. Or comparing 
these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about 2-lUths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Paris. 

Consols are now quoted at 90; to {, with div., for money, and 89% 
to }, ex div., for the account (June 8). 

The introduction by the Crédit Foncier & Mobilier of the £1,212,000 
A Stock of the Metropolitan Extension Railways of the London, 
Chatham, & Dover Railway Company has been favourably received by 
the public. This amount, with the £1,213,000 to be issned only as fully 
paid-up Stock, at not less a price than £10 per cent. increase on the 
present price of issue, or earlier than twelve months hence, will com- 
plete the amount of £2,425,000, the total amount of the stock of this 
Company. ‘The price of subscription is fixed at £21 per Certifi- 
cate of £40 equal to £52. 103. per L100 Stock, and the periods of 
payment are :—£1 per Certificate on Application; £4 per Certificate 
on Allotment; £4 per Certificate on lst of September, 1565; £4 per 
Certificate on lst of December, 1865; £4 per Certificate on Ist of 
March, 1866; £4 per Certificate on Ist of June, 1866. A liberal 
allowance is offered to those who desire to pay up in full on allotment. 
There can be little doubt that metropolitan railways offer the very best 
advantages to investors—a fact pretty well borne ont by the increased 
value of Great Northern A Stock, and that of the Metropolitan (Under- 
ground) Railway, in the one case equal to £91 per cent., and in the 
other £81. The present stock has improved to 3} 4 prem., and the 
fully paid to4} 5 prem. The subscription lists close this day for town, 
and on Monday, the 29th instant, for country applications. 

Tue NortHern Assam TEA CoMPANY propose issuing 25,000 B shares, 
of £10 each, to raise £250,000 additional capital. This will make 
their total £400,000. The new shares will be entitled, until the lst of 
July, 1868, to a preferential dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, con- 
ditional upon the profits accruing from the estates about to be pur- 
chased of the Assam Company, and for which this additional capital 
is required. 

Tue Rattway Crepit Company (Limirep) have issued their pro- 
spectus. The capital is to be two millions, in 40,000 shares of £50 
each, but the first issue is to be of 20,000 shares only. The deposit 
is £1 per share on application, and £2 on allotment, and £2 per share 
is to be paid within one month after. The board of directors includes 
several railway names, and, amongst others, that of Mr. William 
Dargan, the chairman of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, 
&c. The shares are at 1} to 2} prem. 
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REVIGWS OF BOOKS. 





THE LEVANT.* 


fue work of Mr. Newton, though it must prove caviare to the 
general public, will be highly valued by scholars. It is replete 
with classical interest, and, by the minuteness of its details and 
the judiciousuess of its artistic criticism, will materially aid those 
who are already acquainted with the geography of Asia Minor in 
perfecting their knowledge of the Hellenic colonies. In the ordinary 
sense, Mr. Newton’s work is not a book of travels. Here and 
there you find details of every-day life and modern manners, 
pleasing glimpses of scenery, anecdotes, sketches of character, and 
speculations on the political chances of Turkey ; but the object of 
the book is the discovery and description of sculpture and archi- 
tectural antiquities. To some, perhaps, the subject may net at 
first sight be very promising, though when they have read the 
work they will confess that Mr. Newton has been fortunate enough 
to render the account of his excavations at Halicarnassus and 
Cnidus extremely amusing. Our readers will probably remember 
the story of Mausolus, who died 353 years before the Christian 
era, leaving behind him a beautiful widow, who, abjuring the theory 
of second marriages, determined to devote what remained to her 
of life to the memory of the man she had loved. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the depth of her sorrow did not slightly disorder 
her brain; for, causing the body of Mausolus to be burnt,she mixed 
his ashes with wine, and drank them. She then engaged the noblest 
sculptors and architects of Greece to erect and adorn a tomb in 
honour of the deceased, which, from its unparalleled magnificence, 
was regarded in antiquity as one of the seven wonders of the world, 
and its name, “ mausoleum,” has from that time to the present been 
given to all grand funereal structures. The queen, dying before 
the monument was finished, probably obtained a place in her hus- 
band’s cenotaph, which the artists determined to complete out of 
respect for their art and desire of fame. The mausoleum stood in 
the centre of Halicarnassus, and, to mariners approaching the city 
over the blue sea, looked in its white splendour—for it was con- 
structed of Parian marble—more like a fragment of Olympus than 
a human sepulchre. But the loveliness of the shores of Asia Minor 
does not exempt them from the visitation of earthquakes, or 
the desolation of war. Alexander of Macedon destroyed Halicar- 
nassus, and earthquakes afterwards finished what his balliste and 
battering-rams had begun. To clear the site of the mausoleum 
was one of Mr. Newton’s enterprises. It lies in the midst of a 
modern village, where Turks, with their scolding wives, inhabit 
the humblest and frailest of structures. There are numerous 
ways of illustrating the modes in which the glory of this world 
passes away. In a house valued at £20 sterling, lived a Turk who 
had been a great athlete and wrestler in his time, with colossal 
figure and sinews of iron. But time had done with him much the 
same as it had done with Halicarnassus : his sinews were shrunken, 
his limbs, like Roubiliac’s early statues, looked something like 
tobacco-pipes, his step tottered, his frame was bent, so that he stood 
in fear of his termagant wife, who, having the advantage of years 
on her side, knocked about the great wrestler like a Dutch doll. 
She even assaulted Mr. Newton's pioneers, and would be softened 
by nothing less than a handful of gold, which speedily reconciled 
her to parting withher old ricketty tenement. Whole lines of similar 
structures had to be purchased, pulled down, and removed, before 
the area of the mausoleum could be cleared out, measured, and 
studied. One of the statues discovered during this process, Mr. 
Newton supposes to be that of Mausolus himself, in which case he 
must have been a fine specimen of masculine beauty, with his grand 
eyes and magnificent mouth, suggesting some idea of Olympian 
Jove. Perhaps, however, the most profoundly interesting chapter 
in the work is that in which a portion of the excavations at Cnidus 
is described. Wherever Greek poetry is read, there the myth of 
Demeter and Persephone—the Ceres and Proserpina of Roman 
mythology—is studied and remembered with delight. In modern 
times, the depth and beauty of this myth are seldom admitted 
fully into the mind. Mr. Newton, however, uses a most appropriate 
phrase when he describes the elder goddess as the Mater Dolorosa 
of Hellenic antiquity ; for, when Proserpina, gathering flowers in 
the vale of Enna, 

‘* Herself a fairer flower, 
By gloomy Dis was gathered,” 


she travelled over the earth till her celestial beauty was com- 
pletely faded, her cheeks were wan, her form and countenance 
wasted, and all vestiges of her divine origin had disappeared. In 
this condition, one of the ancient poets alludes to her as resembling 
a poor nurse or aged female rustic. In the work before us, a 
statue discovered at Cnidus is supposed to represent Dometer in 
her forlornness. Afterwards, when the term of her pilgrimage has 
been accomplished, she recovered her pristine loveliness, together 
with her daughter ; and another statue at Cnidus places her before 
us in her completely renovated beauty, with a serene expression of 
delight and celestial happiness. Students of the old mythology 
should by all means read these volumes, which will afford them 
immense assistance in illustrating the Greek poets. No doubt, the 
remains found in Hellas itself are generally of an older date, and 
executed in a purer style, especially in Attica and along the 
northern portions of the Peloponnesus ; yet there is scarcely any 





*Travels and Discoveries in the Levant. By C, T. Newton, M.A., Keeper of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Mus»um, With Numerous Dlustrations, 
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statue more celebrated than that of the Aphrodite of Cnidus, of 
which Lucian gives a rapturous description in one of his dialogues. 

The greatest work of art ever produced by man was anciently 
enshrined at Olympia, in the island or peninsula of Pelops, to behold 
which all the opulent inhabitants of the pagan world regarded 
not only as a duty, but as an act without performing which they 
could not be said to have fulfilled all the purposes of life. This 
was the statue of Zeus, colossal in dimensions, and breathing as 
complete an idea of beauty as the human soul can frame. The 
father of gods and men was represented seated on his throne ; but, 
if the colossus was complete, the temple in which he sat was not, 
since an accurate observer remarks that, had he risen from his 
throne, he must have lifted the roof of the building from the walls. 
M. Quatremere de Quincy has laboured with much success at the 
restoration of the Olympian Zeus—we mean by engraving—and the 
reader who has not seen his work will do well to consult it. The 
next great production of the ancient world was the Chrysele- 
phantine statue of Pallas Athena by the same artist, which con- 
stituted the wonder and pride of Athens. Yet the daughter of 
Zeus possessed a beauty which inspired no one with love, but, 
overcoming the soul with awe, created a feeling akin to religion. 
The popular artists, therefore, were those who represented 
Aphrodite, or Artemis, or Nemesis, whose statue in the glen of 
Rhamnus was adjudged by many to have borne away the palm 
even from the Venus of Praxiteles. Indeed, this Nemesis still 
lies concealed somewhere in Europe under the name of Venas ; for, 
though her beauty is more chaste, her figure more elastic, her grace 
and air aud lightness more akin to the type of Artemis, con- 
noisseurs, deceived by the exquisite loveliness of the face, have 
mistaken her for the Queen of Beauty. Nothing ranging in the 
same category with these statues has been discovered in Asia 
Minor, though the harvest of Mr. Newton’s labours must be 
allowed to be rich and abundant. Here, in addition to goddesses, 
ve find Amazons, colossal horses, queens, and lions, though 
unfortunately all in that state in which almost everything 
connected with old Hellas has come down to us—shattered, 
ruined, reduced to fragments, though every one of those fragments 
bears upon it the unmistakable stamp of beauty. Whatever the 
old Greek touched was transmuted into loveliness by his genius ; 
and, whether people are conscious of it or unconscious, recognise 
or refuse to recognise it, there has never been a great work 


-accomplished from that time to this, which has not owed its 


existence, in part at least, to the inspirations of the Hellenic 
muse, The man who murmured of 


* Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 


Or Cytherea’s breath,” 


was as full of this inspiration as if, when a boy, he had swum in 
the Ilissus, or listened to the nightingale in the groves of Colonos. 
To persons who share such sentiments it would be lost labour to 
recommend Mr. Newton’s volumes, because they will of themselves 
sympathize with every discovery, when the earth, as if acting over 
again the drama of the Dragon’s Teeth, throws forth every moment 
gods, heroes, and kings, in Parian or Pentelic marble. 

Few ancient myths are more curious than that of the Amazons, 
which has left traces of itself all along the shores of Asia, as well as 
throughout Northern and Southern Greece. Those brought to 
light by Mr. Newton are represented in the energy of combat, with 
sinews braced, arms uplifted, and countenances of imperturbable 
beauty, which never quits them in life or death. One of the 
most exquisite illustrations of this truth is met with in the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples. It is a dying Amazon: she is sitting on the 
ground supported on her left hand, while with her right she is 
endeavouring to stanch the blood which rushes from beneath her 
left breast. Throughout the limbs and body is clearly visible the 
beginning of that collapse which will soon be complete death ; but 
not one ray of loveliness has departed from the face, which, though 
pensive and languid, is calm, serene, sweet, as if the state towards 
which she is verging were only a summer sleep. Mr. Newton 
justly observes that, in order to appreciate all its influence, Grecian 
sculpture must be seen in Greece, in that delicate thin air which 
wraps about objects like a luminous veil, making them appear in 
one sense almost unreal ; for statues, and buildings, and landscapes, 
beheld through all the illusions of such an atmosphere, seem to be 
penetrated with light, and to be ready to float away like clouds as 
you gaze. This he especially felt on approaching Athens from the 
sea. 

Mr. Newton’s destination was Mitylene, in the ancient island of 
Lesbos, Sappho’s birthplace—we mean the poetess Sappho, not 
the Sappho who leaped from Leucadia into the sea. This one, 
according to Ovid, who confounds the two, was not remarkable for 
beauty, for which reason modern writers often express the same 
unfavourable opinion of the Lesbian poetess, not being aware that 
the greatest authority of antiquity calls her emphatically “the 
beautiful.” Mr. Newton visited the town in which she first saw the 
light, and where she wrote that famous ode which has been trans- 
lated into all languages, with more or less of the perfume of the 
original. At present, the inhabitants of this island often have their 
good looks marred by leprosy, which can hardly proceed from want 
of cleanliness, since the modern Greek houses generally indicate a 
degree of sweeping, dusting, and scrubbing which would delight 
the heart of a Dutch woman. In their persons, the descendants of 
the Sapphos and the Aspasias are also very particular, and exhibit, 
whether rich or poor, an attention to costume not unworthy the 
contemporaries of Pericles. We might perhaps object to some 
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portions of their dress—their high caps, and the whirligig petticoats 
scarcely reaching to the knee ; but these oddities are now only to 
be found in some out-of-the-way spots among the Cyclades or 
Sporades, where the equals of Haidee in personal charms may 
sometimes be met with, disguised by the quaintest of costumes. 
The mention of these places generally suggests the idea, not only 
of a rich landscape, but of a mild and balmy atmosphere. Listen, 
however, to Mr. Newton :— 


**The winter here since our arrival bas been one of extraordinary 
reverity, and from time to time a Crimean north wind sweeping with 
relentless fury over the naked promontery where we are encamped, 
split the half-inch planking of cur huts, and penetrated the very 
marrow ofour bones. We have no stoves, and the nights have been 
so cold that I have sometimes felt tempted to take refuge in the 
tent where our little flock of sheep sre folded to protect them from 
the jackals, who how] round our encampment all night. This year 
the wolves have been driven by hunger tv the very end of this penir- 
sula, and have devoured two horses within two hours’ distance of thig 
place. The anchorage here is very dangerous in winter, and the 
Supply can only pay us flying visits, seldom venturing to remain 
more than an hour or two off so stormy a coast.” 


We must now make room for a professional passage, ex- 
hibiting the traveller in his darling occupation—tearing gods, 
colossal horses, or lions from the earth, and shipping them off for 
England—so that our readers may enjoy some at least of the fruits 
of the labours of Turkish excavators and English mariners. Let 
us first witness the resurrection of an ancient horse, and catch a 
glimpse of the spectators who, from behind their faldettas, wit- 
nessed his descent from Halicarnassus to the sea :— 


** At last we came to the hinder half of an enormous horse, cut off 
behind the shoulder by a joint, and measuring upwards of six feet 
from the root of his tail to this joint. Halfof this great mass of marble 
lay in the strip of ground where [ had leave to dig, and half in the 
undag portion of the field beyond, where I had no right to encroach, 
I expected that the Imam would have taken this opportunity to exact 
a heavy fine for further trespass on his domain, but fortunately I had 
to deal in this instance with a liberally-minded man, who disdained to 
take petty advantages ; so we had full permission to clear the ground 
all round the great horse, so as to plant our triangle over his body. 
After being duly hauled out, he was placed on asledge and dragged to 
the shore by 89 Turkish workmen, On the walls and house-tops as 
we went along sat the veiled ladies of Budrum. They had never seen 
anything so big before, and the sight overcame the reserve imposed 
on them by Turkish etiquette. The ladies of Troy gazing at the 
wooden horse as he entered at the breach, could not have been more 
astonished.” 

The most interesting passage, however, in the whole book is 
that which describes the discovery and embarkation of the Cnidian 
lion. To this magnificent work of art the traveller's attention was 
directed by a Greek who, in the course of his wanderings, had 
beheld the colossus in its wild home. About three miles south of 
Cnidus, a rocky headland projects into the sea. On the summit of 
the cliffs is an ancient tomb, and, a little below it, the lion for 
which Mr. Newton had long sought in vain. Formerly crowded 
with busy life, for this was one of the famous walks of the Cnidian 
people, all around is now silent and desolate ; but the silence was 
broken, and the solitude, for a few days at least, was invaded, 
by a crowd as active and busy as ever thronged the spot in Cnidus’s 
best days. The lion was in due time rescued from his thraldom, and 
despatched to the British Museum. 

We must not omit to observe in conclusion that the work is 
illustrated by excellent maps and numerous lithographs, executed 
with the greatest delicacy, so as to harmonize completely with the 
letterpress. 





EXODUS OF THE WESTERN NATIONS.* 
(Seconp Noticr.) 

In resuming our notice of Lord Bury’s volumes, we propose to 
confine ourselves to the progress of Canadian history since the 
cession of the Canadas to England, and the opinions, founded on a 
consideration of preceding colonial history, expressed by Lord 
Bury concerning the present British-American crisis. As the 
writer has had peculiar advantages for the study of this portion of 
his work, we purpose examining it in more detail than we gave to 
the earlier and purely historical branch of his subject. 

Canada was ceded to England by the French in 1763, and, al- 
though a year after the cession a royal proclamation was issued, 
promising representative institutions, for the first thirteen years 
she remained under a purely military rule. In 1776, however, at 
the instance of the English of the colony, the promise was re- 
deemed in a modified form. Popular assemblies were not granted ; 
but a council, revocable at the pleasure of the Home Government, 


was appointed, with power of taxation, its jurisdiction being ex- 


tended over the whole of what now constitutes the two Canadas. 
Protection was also given to the French in their religion, and 
finally the old French law was substituted for the English code. 
We scarcely think that Lord Bury reprobates this last step suffi- 
ciently. It was not demanded by the French—in fact, they had 
existed contentedly without it for the previous thirteen years—and 
it irritated all the English beyond measure. Its ill effects are felt to 
this day in that unfortunate preservation of nationality which makes 

* Exodus of the Western Nations, Dy Viscount Bury, M.P, Twovols, London: 
Bentley. 
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the French a people apart from, and antagonistic to, the English 
inhabitants of the country ; whilst, if the English law had been 
retained, French nationality might by this time have been almost 
merged in the English element, and the interests of the whole 
country, becoming more and more identical, would have mitigated 
the force of party struggles which from time to time have harassed 
the colony and impeded its progress. 

It was not likely that a constitution that allowed little or no self- 
government to the colony would have a lengthened existence. In 
the next twenty years the English colonists greatly increased, 
Many loyalists immigrated from the United States and settled in 
Upper Canada, in order to be under the old Government, which they 
so much preferred that for its sake they gave up house and home. 
Lord Bury says, “It may safely be said that no portion of the 
British possessions ever received so noble an acquisition.” We cer- 
tainly think they ought to rank with the passengers of the May- 
flower. This addition, together with home immigration, led to 
a revision of the colonial Government, which resulted in the division 
of the two Canadas in 1791. Each province was given a governor, 
an executive council, an executive assembly, and a representative 
assembly based on the principle of population. The Upper Cana- 
dians murmured at this unequal division, which might at any time 
cut them off from the navigation of the St. Lawrence. But their 
indignation did not decrease their loyalty, which was conspicuous 
in the war with America in 1812, when the Canadians rose almost 
as one man to defend the colony. This, by the way, is a notable 
fact, and those who say the Canadians would not fight for a purely 
British quarrel should take it more to heart. The war being 
over, the Upper Canadians returned to their work of reclaiming 
the waste places, but the Lower Province unfortunately was much 
disturbed by the dissensions of the French and English factions, 
The conclusion in 1815 of the great European struggle sent many 
settlers to Canada, who greatly increased the English party in 
Lower Canada ; but the French had still a majority, which enabled 
them to send home complaints concerning the colonial Government, 
as coming from the body of the people. These complaints at length 
became so frequent that the Home Government sent out Lord Gos- 
port with a commission to inquire into the state of the colony. But 
this step only strengthened the factious party in the Lower Province, 
whose complaints had been more for the purpose of agitation than 
to seek redress for grievances. They now asserted their indepen- 
dence, and the rebellion of 1837 followed. Fortunately, this out- 
break only testified to the loyalty of the majority in the colony, who 
eventually suppressed it. The effect was beneficial. Lord Durham 
was sent out to report on the state of the provinces, and a radical 
change in the colonial policy was the result. The fact was, the 
colony had so far advanced towards manhood that the only cure for 
its disturbed state was to allow the introduction of self-government. 
The two provinces were in 1840 united under a constitution similar 
to that which previously each had had separately, but with this 
all-important change, that the executive council was placed on a 
similar footing with an English Cabinet, and made responsible to 
the assemblies, who could always deprive it of power by an 
adverse vote. This recognition of colonial control of internal 
affairs produced tranquillity fora time. But the Upper Canadians 
soon found that they had grievances. The representation, which 
was equally divided between the two provinces, at first gave 
them satisfaction, as at the time of the division they were inferior 
in number to the population of the Lower Provinces. But the subse- 
quent influx of immigrants was so much in their favour that the 
proportion was speedily reversed. The old dissensions were 
renewed. The French, resuming their obstructive policy, sided 
with whatever party was in opposition, and thus produced such 
alternate combinations that no Government could hold its position. 
Things at length, in 1864, came to a standstill, or, to use the Cana- 
dian term, a dead-lock, and Mr. Brown, the head of the Upper 
Canadian party, attempted to end it by proposing another radical 
change of constitution in the shape of a Confederation of all the 
British North American Colonies. 

With the account of the Canadian Dead Lock and Mr. Brown’s 
proposal of a Federation, the historical portion of the book ends, 
and the last hundred pages are devoted to a consideration of the 
proposal, and of the colonial independence which it suggests, and to 
which it must be only a preliminary step. Concerning the Federa- 
tion, Lord Bury says :—“‘ It will not be necessary to examine at any 
length a project which may possibly never come in a furmal shape 
before the consideration of the English Government.” Fortunately 
for his readers, he is better than his word, and carefully considers 


| the plan in all its aspects. The main features of the scheme, as laid 


down at Quebec by the delegates from the colonies of Nova Scotia, 


| New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, with 


the ministers of Canada, are contained in the following précis of 
the plan sent home by the Governor-General :— 


“The plan which has been adopted by the Conference, you will 


_ observe, is the union of all the provinces on the monarchical principle, 


under one governor, to be appointed by the Crown, with Ministers 
responsible, as in England, to a Parliament consisting of two Houses, 
one to be nominated by the Crown, and the other elected by the 
people. 

“To this central government and legislature will be committed all 
the general business of the united provinces, and its authority will be 
supreme, subject to the rights of the Crown and Imperial Parliament. 

“For the purposes of local administration, it is proposed to have in 
each province an executive officer, to be appointed by the governor, 
and removable by him for cause to be assigned, assisted by a legis- 
lative body, the constitution of which it is propoeed to leave to the 
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decision of the present local legislatures, subject to the approbation of 
the Imperial Government and Parliament. 

“These local bodies to have certain specified duties of local cha- 
racter, and to have no right or authority beyond what is expressly 
delegated to them by the act of Union. 

“To the general Government it is proposed to reserve the right of 
disallowing acts passed by the local legislature.” 


This age has recognised the benefits of amalgamation and co- 
operation too fully not to allow that this proposed Confederation 
is most desirable. Lord Bury sets forth several objections, but 
they are chiefly objections of detail, not to the principle ; and the 
only one on which he lays much stress is that “a Federal union 
must be democratic in its nature,” and consequently antagonistic 
to the principles of the Home Government. He takes for granted, 
we presume, that the present plan of “ a union on the monarchical 
principle” will not be adopted. We agree with him in thinking 
a Federal union must be democratic. We must be prepared to 
meet with a democratic bias in all new nations which are without 
class divisions, feudal customs, and a landed aristocracy. But we 
do not desire, as Lord Bury does (see vol. ii., pp. 479—490), to 
impose upon the colony a Government repugnant to their character. 
They are now being trained for independence, and we ought not 
to force upon them a constitution which they would not retain 
if their independence were declared. A limited monarchy, with 
all its constitutional checks, is the growth of centuries from rude 
beginnings, and cannot be made to order. Let us give our North 
American subjects the next best thing—a Government of the people 
by the people, framed on the principles of the British Constitution, 
but so modified as to suit the colonial character. Such a consti- 
stitution would not, we think, be antagonistic to the Home 
Government, and is well adapted to the requirements of the colony. 

The only question we have not yet noticed is that of colonial 
independence. Lord Bury maintains that, as the North American 
colonies are now virtually independent, we ought to prepare for 
their actual independence ; and this proposition none, we think, 
will deny. We derive no benefit from the Canadas which we 
should not receive from them in equal degree if they were an 
independent and friendly Power. ‘ The really valuable tie,” said 
Mr. Gladstone in 1859, “is the moral and social one.” As an 
independent Power, they would be no longer in danger of invasion 
from the Northern States of America by reason of a quarrel in 
which they might very possibly have no share, such as that which 


was very nearly induced by the affair of the Trent. Moreover, we | yet remaining in the depths of the ocean, of holy wells and 


believe they have now reached such a stage in their existence that 
they would be strengthened, both morally and physically, by the 
assumption of the burthens of self-control and_ self-defence. 
Perpetual dependency we take to be an unnatural and enervating 
state of things. Thus far, then, we agree with Lord Bury. But, 
as an additional reason for the consideration of the matter, he 
holds over our heads a Damocles’ sword, in the shape of a possible 
repetition of the violent severance of the thirteen colonies, unless 
we prepare for a peaceful separation. To support this view, he 
draws a somewhat cx parte parallel between the condition and 





colony hy finishing such public works as are in course of completion 
at the time of separation; and that the members of the new 
nations should have the privileges of British citizens if they wished 
to claim them. Our space will not allow us to examine this 
proposed treaty in any detail; but it is deserving of careful 
——— and seems to be an excellent and unexceptionable 
plan. 

We are now reluctantly obliged to close this book. We have 
left ourselves but little room for praise ; but, although our notice 
has necessarily been imperfect, we trust that what we have said 
will tempt our readers to examine it for themselves. Had its 
merit not been so great, we should not have so freely criticized. It 
is far more important, in our opinion, to point out the faults of an 
able work than of a weak one; as the one will influence many, 
whilst the other will be read by none. Unfortunately the neces- 
sities of journalism sometimes require that whilst the criticism is 
expressed the praise must be taken for granted ; and such is the 
case in the present instance. But our praise is of little moment to 
a writer who has earned for himself, as Lord Bury has, a good 
place in the ranks of colonial authorities, amongst such names as 
Merivale, Cornewall Lewis, Arthur Mills, and Goldwin Smith. 





CORNISH SUPERSTITIONS.* 


CorNWALL is a division of England peculiarly rich in legendary 
lore. Peopled by a race mainly of Celtic origin, it shares largely 
in those mythic tales which appear to be more profuse among the 
Celts than among other members of the early European stock. In 
that wild and almost isolated tract of land, remote from the heart 
of the country, little penetrated by railways, savage and gloomy in 
its general characteristics, stretching out in solitude towards the 
vast and once mysterious Atlantic, which rolls its long waves from 


| the far New World against a rocky and broken shore, and havin 


a population which until recently spoke a distinct language, an 
even now cherishes some feeling of separate nationality,—in that 


| strange, un-English corner of England, the still lingering presence 
| of ancient faiths and primitive superstitions meets you at every 


step. Old stories of the aboriginal giants, of Brutus and his 
Trojans, of King Arthur and his knights, of Merlin and his 
demons, of mermaids, fairies, goblins, spectres, and witches, of vast 
tracts of land submerged by the sea in pre-historic days, of cities 


memorial stones, make the very ground of Cornwall like a frag- 
ment of fairy-land. Scarcely a promontory, or rock, or cave, or 
hill, or logan-stone, but has its tradition, and its quaint name 
suggestive of some marvel of old time. The county positively 


| runs over with “ folk-lore,” and with all those grotesque oddities 


of belief, speech, and custom which are the delight of the anti- 
quarian ; but these legends and manners of the past are rapidly 


| dying out, and the antiquarians must make haste to fix them in 


circumstances of the thirteen States before the War of Independence | 


and those of the Canadas at the present time. “There was in the 
abstract,” he says, “no desire to oppress the thirteen colonies.” 
But, in the case of the Canadas at the present time, we maintain 
that there is, neither in the abstract nor in the concrete, any desire 
to oppress. In fact, we join issue altogether with Lord Bury on 
the applicability of his attempted historical parallel. The policy 
of England towards the thirteen colonies somewhat resembled that 
of Charles I. before his fall. Constant attempts were made to 
oppress by taxation and interference, and as constantly the oppres- 
sive measures were withdrawn when opposition was offered, only 
to be succeeded by new ones. At the a of the French war, this 
oppression took the form of a protectionist duty, so heavy as to be 
almost prohibitive, and was followed by a direct attempt to seize 
the right of internal taxation; and this last step produced the 
catastrophe. Compare this with our present policy. The principle 
of self-government is firmly established, and we should as soon 
interfere with the internal taxation of France as with that of 
Canada. Where we have a constitutional right of interference, as 
in the power of veto, Lord Bury has himself shown that we seldom 





if ever exercise it. Even when the Militia Bill was thrown out two | 
years ago, we only remonstrated through the public press. So far | 


trom establishing a protectionist duty, we allow our own colonies to 
impose a protective duty on the entrance of our goods into their 
ports. In fact, we give the Canadians all the privileges of English- 
men without any of the burthens. We must confess we see more 
contrast than resemblance between this state of things and that 
which preceded the American rebellion. But, nevertheless, we 


fully agree with Lord Bury that the time is approaching for the | 


declaration of the independence of the North American colonies, 
and that it is better to prepare for the separation than to 


more likely to obtain an amicable and equitable separation, and at 
the same time to secure for ourselves a lasting friendship, which will 


the imperishable form of printed literature, or they will soon be 
utterly swept away by the advancing tide of modern ideas, So 
thinking, Mr. Robert Hunt has put forth the result of many years’ 
investigation into the vanishing fragments of ancient Cornish 
traditions. Himself a native of Cornwall, he is in this respect 
alone well qualified for the task, to which he brings the further 
advantages of good taste, judgment, and great love of his subject. 
Besides the whole of the county itself, he includes in his researches 
that portion of Devonshire which was comprised in “ Old Corn- 
wall.” The field thus laid under examination is of rather large 
extent, and the crop that has been gathered is rich and varied. 
Mr. Hunt took an interest in these wild legends from his boyhood, 
and, when making a visit to Bodmin with his mother fifty years 
ago, he prepared an extempore note-book, in which he jotted down 
whatever he could learn from the lips of old people. Unfortunately, 
the note-book has been lost, and with it the stories themselves, for, 
on trying, some years later, to obtain them afresh, Mr. Hunt 
found that they had faded out of the popular mind. This dis- 
appearance is in truth proceeding at an ever-increasing pace. Mr, 
Hunt collected several wild tales in 1829, and only six years later, 
when Mrs. Bray commenced accumulating stories for her “ Tradi- 
tions, Legends, and Superstitions of Devonshire” (subsequently 
published in 1838), many of those already written down by her 
predecessor appear to have been lost to the populace. Here they 
are, however, safely preserved in these two volumes, and a most 
amusing story-book they form. Until recently, the professional 
story-teller and bard—a legitimate descendant of the medizval 
minstrels, and nearly related to the story-tellers of the East—went 
about from one Cornish village to another, playing on his fiddle, 
singing old ballads, and relating tales, or “drolls,” as they are 
called by the people. He was always extremely popular with the 


| villagers, who would supply him with bed and board for the sake 


ensure us all the advantages of a colony without its burthens. So | 


fully does Lord Bury realize the possibility of a speedy separation 
that he has drawn up a treaty on which he suggests that the future 
Severance should be based. The principal articles of this treaty 
propose that power should be given to her Majesty’s Ministers, 


within a given period after the cessation of the present American | 


war, to give twelve months’ notice of a declaration of independence; | 


that there should be a subsequent alliance between the two Powers; 
that the Imperial Government should assist the enfranchised 


: | ainment he brought them ; and from the representatives 
allow unforeseen causes to produce it unexpectedly. Weare thus | of the entertainm 8 ? P 


of this now extinct class Mr. Hunt has collected some of the narra- 
tives which enrich his pages. 

Most of our little boys—indeed, all who have read the history 
of Jack the Giant-killer—are aware that Cornwall was of old the 
favourite land of our native giants. The origin of these fables is 
to be found in the ancient tradition about the giant Corineus and 
his Titanic companions, who formed the aboriginal population of 
Cornwall, and who were conquered and exterminated by Brutus 
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the Trojan, as related by Milton in his “ History of England,” by 
Spenser in his “ Faery Queene,” by Drayton in his “ Polyolbion,” 
and by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his Chronicles. It is singular to 
find how deeply this old belief has struck its roots into the soil of 
Cornwall. Everywhere we find the rocky formations of the coast, 
and the strange isolated masses of stone which are sprinkled about 
the land in places where they would be least expected, attributed 
to the giants. Here, for instance, is a legend about our old friend 
Cormoran, of St. Michael’s Mount : — 


“The history of the redoubtable Jack proves that St. Michael's 
Mount was the abode of the giant Cormelian, or, as the name is 
sometimes given, Cormoran. Weare told how Jack destroyed the 
giant, and the story ends. Now, the interesting part which has 
been forgotten in the narrative is not only that Cormoran lived on, 
but that he bnilt the Mount, his dwelling-place. St. Michael’s 
Mount, as is tolerably well known, is an island at each rise of the 
tide—the distance between it and the mainland being a little more 
than a quarter ofa mile. In the days of the giants, however, it was 
some six miles from the sea, and was known as the White Rock in the 
Wood, or in Cornish, ‘Carreg luz en kuz.’ Of the evidences in 
favour of this, more will be said, when the traditions connected with 
physical phenomena are dealt with. In this wood the giant desired 
to build his home, and to rear it above the trees, that he might from 
the top keep watch over the neighbouring country. Any person care- 
fully observing the structure of the granite rocks will notice their 
tendency to a cubical form. These stones were carefully selected by 
the giant from the granite of the neighbouring hills, and he was for a 
long period employed in carrying, and piling, those huge masses, one 
on the other, in which labour he compelled his wife to aid him. It 
has been suggested, with much show of probability, that the con- 
fusion of the two names alluded to has arisen from the fact that the 
giant was called Cormoran, and that the name of his wife was Cor- 
melian ; at all events, there is no harm in adopting this hypothesis. 
The toil of lifting those granitio masses from their primitive beds, and 
of carrying them through the forest, was excessive. It would seem 
that the heaviest burthens were imposed upon Cormelian, and that 
she was in the habit of carrying those rocky masses in her apron. At 
a short distance from the ‘ White Rock,’ which was now approaching 
completion, there exist large masses of Greenstone rock. Cormelian 
saw no reason why one description of stone would not do as well as 
another; and one day, when the giant Cormoran was sleeping, she 
broke off a vast mass of the Greenstone rock, and, taking it in her 
apron, hastened towards the artificial hill with it, hoping to place it, 
without being observed by Cormoran. When, however, Cormelian 
was within a short distance of the ‘ White Rock,’ the giant awoke, 
and presently perceived that his wife was, contrary to his wishes, 
carrying a green stone instead of a white one. In great wrath he 
arose, followed her, and, with a dreadful imprecation, gave her a 
kick. Her apron-string broke, and the stone fe!l on the sand. There 
it has ever since remained, no human power being sufficient to remove 
it. The giantess died, and the mass of Greenstone, resting, as it 
does, on clay-slate rocks, became her monument. In more recent 
days, when the light of Christianity was dawning on the land, this 
famous rock was still rendered sacred: ‘a lytle chapel’ having been 
built on it; and to this day it is usually known as ‘the Chapel 
Rock.’ ” 

The rocks so frequéntly found inland, in cultivated fields and 
on barren moors, are popularly said to have been thrown there by 
the giants when playing at trap-ball, hurling quoits, and other 
manly (or rather giantly) games. In various districts we hear of 
the Giant’s Castle, the Giant’s Well, the Giant’s Round (scene of 
many sanguinary contests between rival Titans), the Giant’s Cave, 
the Giant's Chair, the Giant’s Table, the Giant’s Dinner-plate, the 
Giant's Grave, &c. On the summit of a hill not far from the coast, 
the giants were reputed to have built a castle, ‘ the four entrances 
to which still remain, in Cyclopean massiveness, to attest the Her- 
culean powers by which such mighty blocks were piled upon each 
other. There the giant chieftains dwelt in awful state. Along the 
serpentine road passing up the hill to the principal gateway, they 
dragged their captives, and on the great flat rocks within the castle 
they sacrificed them. The treasures of the giants who dwelt here 
are said to have been buried in the days of their troubles, when 
they were perishing before the conquerors of their land. Their 
gold and jewels were hidden deep in the granite caves of the hill, 
and secured by spells as potent as those which Merlin placed upon 
his ‘hoarded treasures.” They are guarded to this day by the 
“spriggans,” “ trolls,” or dwarfish fairies who haunt the cairns, 
cromlechs, barrows, and detached stones of the county. A local 
antiquary—late postman and poet of Zennor—recently wrote that 
on Trecobben hill the seats of the giants were still shown by the 
inhabitants, and that so strong was the belief that giants inhabited 
the hills of the West, that a young lady of Zennor delivered a 
lecture or address on the subject, taking for her text the passage, 
“ There were giants in those days.” 

Besides the “spriggans,” there are many varieties of Cornish 
fairies, who do not, however, seem to differ in any marked way 
from the fairies of other parts of England, being apparently, as in 
most other instances, derived from the union of Celtic and Teutonic 
superstitions. Of the mermaid we heara good deal, for the Cornish 
coast has always been a favourite haunt of hers, and stories are told 
of amours between these syrens and the young men of the sea-side 
villages. Ghosts and demons hold an important place in the local 
superstitions, and the old forms of fire-worship are not quite extinet, 
it being still held by the more ignorant and brutalized of the agri- 
cultural population that to burn an animal alive will avert evil. 
The belief in witchcraft and sorcery, in omens and charms, in 
goblins and death-fetches, in mysterious lights and phantom ships, 
is also very common, in illustration of which some curious examples 
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are given by Mr. Hunt. The miners, fishermen, aud sailors of 
Cornwall being a particularly superstitious race, their traditions 
have contributed some exceedingly amusing matter to these two 
volumes, though even in these classes education is beginning to 
have its inevitable effect. Tales of the saints who have left their 
names to so many places in the county are likewise included ; and 
the work is altogether one of the best of the sort we have ever seen. 

George Cruikshank’s two steel illustrations—“ The Giant Bolster 
striding from the Beacon to Carn Brea,” and “ A Flight of Witches” 
—are excellent. In the former, the appearance of motion and 
distance is admirably rendered ; but the artist, fearing that the 
enormous size of the giant, who is seen towering off into space 
until his head looks no bigger than a pea, may be thought extrava- 
gant, has addressed a letter to Mr. Hotten, the publisher, in which 
he thus elaborately vindicates his sketch :— 


“Tfa giant could stride 6 miles across a country, he must be 12 
miles in height, according to the proportions of the human figure. 

‘*In order to get a sight of the head of such a giant, the spectator 
must be distant a mile or two from the figure. This would, by 
adding half the ‘stride’ and above 11 miles perpendicular, place the 
spectator about 15 miles distant from the giant’s head, which head, 
in proportion to the other parts of the body, would be about three- 
quarters of a mile, measu: from the chin to the crown of the 
head. 


Inge 
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“ Now let any one calculate, according to the laws of perspective, 
what size such a head would be at such a distance 
=T6 give a littl insivht into the matter of per: p tive, let any One 


imagine that they are looking down a street, 15 miles long, of large 
houses, and then calculate what size the last ise would be at the 
further end of the street; and it must therefore be recollected that 
every part of such a huge body must lessen in the same way —body 


and limbs—smaller by degrees, if not beautifully less. 


We have no doubt all these calculations are quite exact ; yet we 

. ‘ . . J 

suspect that to the uninstructed eye the figure would have seemeG 
more in proportion had it been really less so. 


DE 

‘De Prorunpis” isin all respects a remarkable book. It deals 
with classes of society of which few novelists deign to take notice, 
and with incidents far below the province of the tragic or any 
other muse. It is emphatically ‘*a tale of the social deposits,” and, 
if the high-born and delicately-nurtured like stories of the poor 
as well as kitchenmaids and footmen like stories of the rich, it 
should be popular in the drawing-rooms of Belvravia. ‘“* We are 
all low people here” might have been its motto. From the first 
line to the last, the reader will meet with no “ carriage company.” 
There are no lords and ladies, not even a baronet or knight, but 
only the very commonest commoners. The scenes, too, through 
which Mr. Gilbert conducts us, have hitherto been almost unex- 
plored by writers of fiction. Palaces, country houses, balls, 
croquet parties,—with these we are all familiar, Robbers’ caves, 
“ouilt gardens,” the haunts of every sort of vice and crime, have 
also been described again and again. But we have seldom been 
introduced to f the honest and hard-working poor. 


PROFUNDIS.* 


the home§ of 
Respectable poverty is usually rather monotonous and dull. Abso- 
lute starvation may be made the subject of poetry ; but it is very 
difficult to invest with interest the pitiable contrivances with 
which starvation is warded off. Rags are romantic ; shabbiness is 
only sad. The dismal trials of the unhappy creatures who spend 
their days ina lifelong struggle to keep clear of the workhouse, 
will, unless skilfully managed, be as flat as a Dutch landscape, and 
as wearisome as a dusty high-road. 

Mr. Gilbert, therefore, deserves great praise for the way in 
which he has managed to make the lives of the humble inhabitants 
of Blue Anchor-yard and Smith’s-rents, Westminster, attractive. 
He has relied on none of the ordinary machinery of his craft. The 
hero and heroine marry early in the first volume, and the remainder 
of the book is occupied with their struggles and misfortunes. At 
first sight they are not a promising couple. “There was a pecu- 
liarity in Mr. James Duke’s physical conformity, the contrary of 
that which was the principal defect in Jemima’s, Her lower limbs 
continued growing long after her body had ceased; with Mr. 
James Duke, on the contrary, his legs suddenly stopped growing, 
while his body progressed in a manner that promised it would be, 
when full-grown, like a grenadier’s.” Nor does time improve the 
appearance of either husband or wife. He becomes distinctly 
bandy-legged, and she loses an eye while nursing him through a 
long illness. Now, we have long been used to repulsive men and 
plain women in the pages of modern novels. Although a slight 
reaction seems to be setting in, ugly old misanthropes, like 
Rochester, satirical cripples, like Philip Wakem, and mean-looking 
little governesses, like Jane Eyre, are still in fashion; but Mr. 
Gilbert is the first writer who has boldly ventured on a dwarfish 
hero and a one-eyed heroine. Their occupation, again, is as 
prosaic as their appearance. Mr. Duke starts in married life as a 
journeyman poulterer, and afterwards becomes a costermonger, & 
trade in which Jemima’s strength and voice could be turned to 
good account. Still, in spite of the drawbacks of physical de- 
formity and unromantic employment, the reader who commences 
cannot choose but finish the history of Mr. and Mrs. James Duke. 

We shall not follow their fortunes here. Of course they meet 
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with a villain. His name is Mr. Muffy, and his great object 
in life is to escape the dangers, and at the same time reap the 
fruits, of crime. Beginning the world as an imp at the Victoria 
Theatre, he is next heard of as a printer’s devil, and then as an 
office boy in an Old Bailey attorney's office. Here his education 
seems to have been completed, and, after being discharged by his 
master for suspected treachery, he entered, we are told, on a career 
which soon caused him to become “ known to the police.” But, 
although the constant companion of thieves, and the sharer of their 
plunder, he was generally clever enough not to share their punish- 
ment. If a bill, for example, were forged, he was the “ innocent 
holder.” If a “crib” were “ cracked,” he was the equally innocent 
“receiver” of the produce of the burglary. In poor Duke he finds 
an unsuspecting dupe and an easy victim; and, with the aid of 
pleasant manners and a flashy style of conversation, he speedily 
becomes agreeable to Mrs. Duke. Jemima, whose ambition is to 
“roll about the streets in silks and satins,’ cannot help thinking 
him a very fine gentleman, and by a slight effort succeeds in over- 
coming the instinctive repugnance she had at first felt towards him. 
He is presently installed as a lodger in the house of the honest but 
stupid costermonger, who, in consequence, gets involved in a 
charge of murder. How Jemima, by patient industry, frees her 
husband from this false accusation, and saves him from the gallows, 
is told by Mr. Gilbert with a simplicity and minuteness of detail 
almost worthy of Swift and Defoe. 

Although “De Profundis” is not a novel with a purpose, Mr. 
Gilbert gives us his opinion, in the course of his narrative, on a 
good many social questions. One, on which he evidently feels 
strongly, is the hard lot of the London poor. Every day our 
thoroughfares look more and more magnificent. Great hotels, 
public offices, new clubs, are rising on all sides, There is reason 
to fear that too little thought is given to the wretched outcasts 
whose crazy tenements are being knocked about their ears by these 
modern improvements. Smith’s-rents, Westminster, is no ideal 
locality, and the hardships suffered by its poverty-stricken inhabit- 
ants are painfully realised in many a working man’s home. 
The close companionship often existing between the honest and 
dishonest poor is no doubt detrimental to morality. But it is ur- 
just to involve the virtuous and vicious in a common punishment. 
Thieves can take care of themselves, and we can afford to see with- 
out much regret new streets piercing their lurking places, and new 
buildings replacing their rendezvous. Those, however, whose only 
crime is their poverty have a right to claim our consideration ; and 
we are glad that a work which, for other reasons, will have a 
large circulation, Mr. Gilbert has taken the opportunity of appeal- 
ing to public sympathy on their behalf. 
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rld of Labour. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
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M.R.S.E. (Straha ‘Almost alarmed,” as he expresses it, by the 
success which attended his little book entitled ‘‘ Better Days for 
Working People,” De. Blaikie set himself to studying the subject 
more completely, so that he might produce a larger and fuller work 
on the relations between employers and employed. The result is the 


volume of which we give the title above. In his opening chapter, the 
author quotes some figures which convey 4 lively idea of the vast 


aggregate of “hands” employed in some of our great manufactories and 


warehouses. Sir Samuel Morton Peto has stated that the number of 
persons to whom, directly or indirectly, his undertakings give employ- 


ment is not less than 30,000. A great shipowner of Liverpool told 
Dr. Blaikie that the number of sailors whose names are entered in 
his books in the course of a year is probably about 25,000, of whom, how- 
aver, only about a tenth draw their pay at any onetime. The Crossleys, 
of Halifax, carpet-weavers, employ some 4,500 men; Mr. Ackroyd, 
of the same town, 6,000. Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich, who has from 
1,200 to 1,500 men, reckons that the wages paid by him provide 
Saveral of the great London tradesmen have 
from 600 to 700 hands on their premises; and the same may be said 
of two or three leading printing-offices. The dullest capacity must 
at once see the importance of creating and maintaining a feeling 
of mutual respect and regard between the heads of these vast indus- 
trial armies and the rank-and-file. Thirty or forty years ago, no 
such feeling existed; even twenty years ago, if was manifested but 
slightly ; and Dr. Blaikie gives a most mournful, but unquestionably 
a most true, account of the reciprocal distrust of employers and 
employed up to a recent period—of the hard, griping tyranny on the 
one hand, the insubordination on the other, the cruelty of masters 
in overworking their artisans, and the tendency of the latter to break 
out into acts of violence aud revenge. We have not even yet en- 
tirely got beyond those evil days; but Dr. Blaikie convincingly shows 
that a vast improvement has taken place during the present genera- 
tion. Genial intercourse between capitalists and workpeople has 
superseded the old pride, isolation, and sullenness; the hours of 
labour have been curtailed, and masters now interest themselves in 
many ways in the well-being of their labourers. ‘This, it appears 
{and the admission is that of a Scotchman), is more the case in 
England than across the Tweed; yet even in the latter country some 
advance m the right direction has recently been made. In America 
the “ hands” are remarkably well off, intelligent, and well-educated ; 
and the famous instance of the Lowell factory girls and their literary 
productions might serve as an example to other countries. In 
France, also, much has recently been done. Returning to Great 
Britain, we find education and religious influences gaining ground, 
and a diminution of the horrible cruelties which used to be practised 
in factories on women and children. Altogether, Dr. Blaikie presents 
a cheering picture in the very interesting volume which we now 
recommend to our readers. 
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Essays on Woman’s Work. By Bessie Rayner Parkes. (Strahan.) 
—Miss Parkes, already favourably known as an agreeable poetess, has 
for some years bestowed considerable attention on questions affecting 
the social position of women, and the necessity which modern times 
have so largely developed for opening to them new means of employ- 
ment and fresh sources of income. Having been for a long while 
intimately connected with the Englishwoman’s Journal, of the rise 
and progress of which she gives an account in her present work, she 
has had abundant opportunities of studying the various details of her 
subject, and she writes with moderation and good feeling. With 
respect to governesses, Miss Parkes quotes the opinion of the honorary 
secretary of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution—an opinion 
founded on a wide knowledge of facts—that the number of /irst-class 
lady teachers is not greater than the demand for their services, but 
that nevertheless there is an overcrowding of inferior governesses. 
“Literature again,” says our authoress, “ is followed as a profession 
by women, to an extent far greater than our readers are at all aware 
of. The magazines of the day are filled by them; one of the oldest 
and best of our weekly periodicals owes two-thirds of its contents to 
their pens. Even the leaders of our newspapers are, in some 
instances, regularly written by women, and publishers avail them- 
selves largely of their industry in all manner of translations and com- 
pilations.” Still, the number of ladies so employed is very small in 
comparison with the thousands requiring employment, and, as Miss 
Parkes truly observes, there are not many persons of either sex who 
possess any capacity for literary or artistic work. Women have un- 
doubtedly at the present time an insufficient number of resources 
when the death of parents, or some other form of misfortune, casts 
them on the world without any means of support but what they can 
earn for themselves. How they are to be provided with new trades 
and professions without throwing an equal number of men out of 
employ, is one of the most difficult questions of the present time; and 
it seems to us that female writers on the subject are never sufficiently 
alive to the difficulty, and are too prone to resolve the whole matter 
into an affair of social arrangement and extended education. We do 
not see that Miss Parkes does much towards solving the difficulty ; 
but her book presents many points which are worth considering. 

The Food People. A Letter to Henry Fenwick, Esq., M.P. 
With a Postscript on the Diet of Old Age. By Joseph Brown, M.D. 
(Longmans.)—In the course of last summer, some statements 
appeared in the Times, showing that the dietary of the humbler classes 
in England is poorer and less nourishing than that of the same 
classes in Scotland and Ireland. Dr. Brown is of the same opinion, 
and he writes a letter to Mr. Fenwick, M.P., to call attention to a 
fact very necessary to be considered if England is to hold her posi- 
tion as a foremost Power of the world. The plain truth is that the 
masses of our population are underfed; that many infants among the 
labouring classes annually die of innutrition, and that a large number 
of those who reach maturity are in a chronic state of feebleness 
and disease, owing to the want of a sufficient supply of wholesome 
food. Strange to say, Ireland, whichis generally supposed to be the 
worst off, is really the best. From official documents it appears that 
—** On the whole, there was the most nutriment, the least sum spent 
upon food, the least variety of food, the greatest economy in the selec- 
tion of food, the most bread-stuffs and milk, the least sugars, fats, 
meats, cheese, and tea, in Ireland. There was the least amount of 
nutriment, the greatest variety of food, the most costly selection of 
food, the least quantity of bread-stuffs and milk, the greatest quantity 
of sugars, fats, and meats, in England.” That is to say, Ireland, at an 
average cost per head of 1s. 9}d., gets more nourishment, thongh less 
variety, than England at 2s. 113d.; Wales at 33. 5}d.; and Scotland 
at 3s. 3%d. It is a common observation with a certain class of 
writers that luxury is the ruin of great empires. Dr. Brown is more 
inclined to believe that deficient feeding is the cause, since it leads 
toan enfeebling and a progressive deterioration of the race. He 
defends Malthus and his main doctrine, that population, if unchecked, 
increases in a geometrical ratio, while subsistence increases only in 
an arithmetical ratio, from the angry criticisms at one time so 
common; but at the same time he thinks that a great deal more 
might be done towards increasing the supply of food in this country. 
Fish, for instance, should be eaten to a greater extent; and he 
especially recommends this as the best food for old age, on account of 
its lightness of digestion, nutritiousness, and tenderness, requiring 
but little mastication by the teeth. Dr. Brown’s little book is worthy 
of study, though it is written in rather too ambitious and flowery a 
style. 

Shakespeare's Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Reprinted from the Third 
Folio Edition, 1664. (Booth.)—Mr. Booth having completed his 
laborions facsimile of the famous Folio of 1623, is now reproducing, 
with the same care and intelligence, some of the other rare old 
editions of Shakespeare. We have here “ Pericles,” from the third 
folio edition published in 1664, preceded by a brief account of previous 
editions. This play is one of the most corrupt of all the great 
dramatist’s works, though it was twice published in its author’s life- 
time. It gave great trouble to the commentators, and it is very 
amusing, in the present reproduction, to glance at the strange errors 
with which our ancestors complacently put up. Mr. Booth deserves 
the thanks of Shakesperians for providing them with these very 
interesting reprints. 
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By the Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massing- 
berd” and “ Married beneath him.” (S. O. Beeton.)—This is a 
reprint from All the Year Round and Chainbers’s Journal. The 
articles are written in a smart, ultra-lively style, and, though probably 
entertaining iu their first form, are not solid enough for reproduction. 

Cricketana. By the Author of “ The Cricket Field.” (Longmans.) 
—In this bright summer weather, a book about cricket is sure to be 
attractive. The one before us is written by a gentleman who boasts 
of forty years’ acquaintance with the game, and he evidently under- 
stands what he is writing about. It includes a bricf sketch of the 
progress of cricketing in England, accounts of eminent cricketers 
(with portraits), and remarks on the rules of the game, and the inno- 
vations of modern players. 
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On Diseases of the Throat. By Thomas Dixon, M.D. (Renshaw.)— 
An instrument, called the Laryngoscope, having been recently 
invented, for the examination of the throat and the facilitating of 
operations, Dr. Dixon has here given a description of it, as tested by 
his own practice. He finds it of great service; but the details are 
too technical for our columns. 

Of technical works, appealing to special classes, to whose attention 
we hereby hand them over, we have received—a second edition of 
Mr. James Dalziel Dougall’s Shooting Simplified: a Concise Treatise 
on Guns and Shooting, re-written and enlarged, with a Special 
Chapter on Breech-loaders (Hardwicke) ;—The Art and Mystery of 
Curing, Preserving, and Potting all Kinds of Meats, Game, and Fish; 
also the Art of Pickling, and the Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables, 
by a Wholesale Curer of Comestibles (Chapman & Hall) ;—and 
Mr. William Whittaker Barry’s Treatise on the Practice of Convey- 
ancing (Butterworths), consisting for the most part of a reprint of a 
series of articles written for a legal periodical in 1861-2-3.—We have 
also received, among miscellaneous issues, A Critical Outline of the 
Literature of Germany, by Albert M. Selss, Ph.D., ex-Scholar and 
M.A., Trinity College, Dablin (Longmans)—a work including a large 
amount of information within a moderate and readable compass ;— 
Part I. of Mr. Isbister’s Elements of English Grammar and Analysis, 
simplified for beginners (Longmans) ;—Dr. Robert Druitt’s Report on 
the Cheap Wines from France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary 
(Renshaw), reprinted from the Medical Times and Gazette, and con- 
taining an earnest—almost a vehement—recommendation of the 
wines lately admitted under Mr. Gladstone’s tariff, in preference to the 
common run of ports and sherries ;—IHunting Sketches, by Anthony 
Trollope, reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette (Chapman & Hall) ;— 
Fascination, or the Art of Electro-Biology, Mesmerism, and Clairvoy- 
ance, Faumiliarly Explained, with Cases for Reference, by Thomas 
Welton, F.S.A. (Caudwell) —a little pamphlet, which is certainly 
amusing, if absurd ;—Vol. V. of the collected edition of the Theological 
Works of the Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston & Wright) ;— 
further Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects ;— 
and Nos. XXXI.—XXXII. of the Autographic Mirror. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Ir is tolerably well known that the inside sheets of many provincial 
newspapers are written and printed in London, at a charge of so 
much per hundred,—the same sheet appearing in different parts of 
the country under different titles, and figuring in Whig and Tory 
journals with like indifference. A late manceuvre was the issuing of a 
trade miscellany of tales and poetry, which took its name from the 
grocer or cheesemonger who purchased so many dozen; but the last 
novelty, it appears, is that started by a Sheffield printer, who offers 
stereotyped columns of tales for newspapers and other serials at 2s. 
per foot—according to the length of the column. As this would be much 
less than the cost of setting up the types, it may be concluded that 
a trade is to bedone inthis way. One of the tales so offered bears the 
name “ Varley Shrubsole ;”’ another is known as “ John Gisborne’s 
Will.” From an intimation at the head of each story, we are given to 
understand that the copyright is fully protected, and it seems not 
unlikely that in the course of a few years our provincial press will 
possess a more motley character than at present,—a page or two of the 
Family Herald or favourite Journal on one leaf, and the local intelli- 
gence and politics on the other. 

In Paris it is now considered more than probable that the second 
volume of the Emperor's “ Life of Czesar’”’ will not appear before the 
autumn. Not a sheet of it, we believe, has yet been received in this 
country by either translator or printer. 

Rumour speaks of another volume of poems from the pen of Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne. On this occasion, the Messrs. Tinsley will 
undertake the publication. As it has recently more than once been 
asserted that the very high approval which has been accorded to 
** Atalanta in Calydon”’ greeted a first production, we beg to say that 
four years ago two plays under the title of “The Queen Mother and 
Rosamond” were issued by Mr. Swinburne, very tastefully printed, 
but that at the time they attracted no marked attention. Now they 
may be sought after. Previous to this, it is understood, a poem by the 
same author, under the title of “‘ Sappho,” had been privately circulated, 
exciting not a little curiosity with respect to any future creations of 
Mr. Swinburne’s pen. 

“Cavendish,” the author of the “ Pocket Guide to Whist,” and 
‘** Pocket Laws of Whist,”’ will shortly issue another little manual, of 
similar size and character, relating to the game at present so popular. 
The Messrs. De La Rue will publish it. 

International copyright law is extending in Europe. The latest 
treaty is that between France and Bavaria, formed on similar princi- 
ples to those which characterize the laws agreed to by the French 
Government and our own for the protection of authors’ and artists’ 
property. 

The catalogue of the Canadian contributions to the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion has just been printed at Montreal. Speaking of the hurried way 
in which the goods have been got together, it says :—‘* These contri- 
butions have been collected by the Department of Agriculture, Sta- 
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sent have had to be purchased.”” Conspicuous in the catalogue are 
references to fine book-bindings, in which the Canadian book-fanciers 
appear to take a great delight. Next week we may particularize 
some of these. The collection of colonial school books is very com- 
plete, and J. B. Livernois’s “ Canadian Collection of Photographic 
Reproductions of Historical Engravings and Views of Historical 
Places” will probably attract attention. 

Ernest Leydeau, well-known in Paris as the author of “ Fanny” 
and other novels of the Paul de Kock and Alexandre Dumas, Junior, 
class, has recently started a new literary and political paper under 
the title of L’Epoqgue. Inthe matter of profit and loss, it is thought 
to be a success. 

The Civil-List Pensions for 1861-5 are announced. Amongst the 


| rewards for literary and artistic services may be mentioned a pension 
| of £100 a year to Mrs. Leech, widow of Mr. John Leech; £100 


to Mrs. Boole, widow of the late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 


| College, Cork, in consideration of his ‘attainments as an original 


mathematician of the highest order, and of his remarkable labours 
towards the extension of the boundaries of science ;” £140 to Mr. 
William Howitt, in consideration of ‘the long and useful career of 
literary labour in which both he and his wife have been engaged ;” and 
£65 to Mr. Thomas Wright, the well-known author of many valuable 
works relating to English literary and political history. 

The Mounted Battery and Volunteer Artillery Corps which we 
mentioned some time since as in course of formation, is to bear the 
title of ‘The Authors.” It is to be composed, so report says, of 
gentlemen more or less directly connected with literature and the 
fine arts. 

Whilst our auctioneers have been arranging for sale the drawings 
and other effects of Jobn Leech and David Roberts, the Parisian 
salesmen have been preparing for exhibition the guns, skins, knives, 
and other weapons and hunting memorials of the late Jules Gerard, 
prior to sale at the Hotel Drouot. Some of the French papers speak 


_ of a pair of horse-pistols presented to this daring lion-hunter by the 


tistics, and Patents, in less than a month, with the help of the Boards | 


of Agriculture, and the Boards of Arts and Manvfact»res, of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the officers of the Geological Commission of 
Canada. The grant made by the Jegislature was only available for the 
purpose on the 17th of March, and on the 15th of April thirty-five 
packages were shipped for Dublin on board the steam-ship Nova Sco- 
tian at Portland, and on the 22nd the remainder of the whole collection 
(save some packages not delivered in time by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company) were dispatched on board the Moravian. The sum of 
five thousand dollars is the amount granted by Parliament for the 
object of the Dublin Exhibition. Such a grant, although exceedingly 
generous under the circumstances in which the country is involved, is 
nevertheless small, when the various expenses connected with such an 
undertaking are taken into consideration, for nearly all the articles 


Court of Paris, Turkish poniards of an antique pattern given by 
Abd-el-Kader, a magnificent hunting-knife and double-barre!led gun 
presented by the Emperor of Austria, and especially of a rifle given 
to Jules Gerard by the Duke d’Anmale, which firearm was once the 
means of saving the hunter’s life. The sportsman bad shot at a 
lioness, wounding it in the shoulder, when a personal combat 
ensued, the hunter only saving his life by running the stock of his 
gun down the animai’s throat. The marks of lion’s teeth in the wood 
will, it is thought, make it an object of active competition on the day 
of sale. 

Mr. Walter Thornbury intends to continue his walks over old 
London, and produce companion volumes to his late ‘‘ Haunted 
London.” In Soho he expects to find a great deal of curious infor- 
mation hitherto uncollected. 

A new tragedy of promise is spoken of as in course of publication. 
The author is W. C. Russell, son of the famous composer, Henry 
Russell, whose knightage has recently been discussed in the news- 
papers. Mr. Walter Montgomery, well known as an actor, has, we 
believe, purchased this drama with a view to its production very 
shortly on the boards of one of the London theatres. 

In Paris, another new journal is announced, to be edited, printed, and 


| published solely by working men. Its title will be Tribune Ouvriéres, 


and it is said that the profits are to be cast in three portions—for the 


| workmen, shareholders, and writers. 


The first of the literary announcements just made by the Messrs. 
Moxon, of Dover-street, warns us that exclusive publishing seldom 
holds its ground for any great length of tine. The religious publisher 
gradually admits secular treatises into his catalogue under the name 
of “ instruction,” and those of the trade who supply our leading libra- 
ries with novels will not object to a bulky religious discussion, provided 
the author is a popular preacher, and his book is likely to be successful. 
The tendency of most trades, it seems, is to Americanize themselves 
—to push their bounds into other departments, and invite other pro- 
fessions to visit them. Occasionally the mixture produces a strange 
comparison ; as, for instance, when we learn that the great house for 
poets and rhymsters is about to issue an extensive work on “ Oysters.” 
For the moment the senses are shocked; but, as in the case of other 
houses, we suppose we shall get used to such innovations after a time. 
The title of the book is the “ History and Cultivation of the Oyster, 
in England and France,” by Frank Buckland, M.A., being the results 
of several years’ travel and experience. It will contain several in- 
teresting illustrations from the pencil of this eminent naturalist. 
Amongst other works announced by this firm we may mention 
“The Cowl and Cap, or the Rival Churches,” by Miss Macready, a 
daughter of the eminent tragedian; a volume of ‘ Poems,” by Mr. 
Locker, illustrated by Millias and Doyle, personal friends of the author; 
“Ephemera,” by Helen and Gabrielle Carr, with illustrations in the 
Stothard style, by Lady Wood; and “ Francis Spira,”’ by the author 
of the * Gentle Life,” &e. ’ 

Mr. BeNTLEY’S list of new works comprises:—‘‘ The Romance of 
London: Remarkable Houses, Extraordinary Persons and Events, 
&e.,” by John Timbs, 3 vols. ; ‘ France under Lonis Philippe, from 
1841 to 1847,” by M. Guizot ; “ Fairy Alice,” a novel, by the author 
of “ Never Forgotten” and ‘“ Bella Donna,” in 3 vols.; “A General 
History of Music,” by Dr. Schulter, translated from the German by 
Mrs. Robert Tubbs, revised and corrected by the author; ‘Too Good 
for Him,” a novel, by Florence Marryatt, author of * Love’s Conflict,” 
and daughter of the late Captain Marryatt, 3 vols.; &c. 

Messrs. Cuurcuiti & Son are preparing for publication a “ Treatise 
on Idiocy and its Cognate Affections,”’ by Langdon H. Down, Physi- 
cian to the Asylum for Idiots. 

Messrs. Tripner & Co., of Paternoster-row, will shortly issue— 
** Studies, New and Old, on Ethical and Social Subjects,” by Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

Messrs. MaxweLt have in preparation ‘“ Charlotte Thrale,” by 
Stephen Marlegres, 2 vols.; ‘‘ Who was to Blame?” by Joseph Verey, 
2 vols.; ‘ Napoleon III. and his Court,” 1 vol. ; and other works. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 


Alec Forbes of Howglen, by G. Macdoneld, 3 vols. er. 8vo., £1. 11a. 6d. 
Alford (Dean), The New Testament for English Readers, Vol. II. Part I. Svo., 16s. 
Barber (M. A. 8.), Bread Winning. Feap., 2s. 
Bate (J.), Class-Leader’s Assistant. Cr. Svo., 5a. 6a. 
Bogue (J. W.), Domestie Architecture. 4to., 7s. 6d. 
Brierley (B.), Irbdale. 2 vols., er. 8+0., 21s. 
seo a: Dr.), Elementary Atlas of History and Geography. 3rdedit. Royal 
vo., 15s. 
Brown (J.), The Food of the People. Feap., 2s. 
Catlow (M. B.), The Star of Poland. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6d. 
Cadart (Madame), Le Conseilier Francais. 1lzmo., 3a. 6d. 
Cicero’s Second Vhilippic, with Notes by J. E. B. Mayor. 2nd edit., 12mo., 5s. 
Clare (John), Life of, by F. Martin. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Clulow (A. & M. E.), The Children’s Garden. Square, 3s. 6d. 
Columbus’ Life and Voyages. New edit., 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Days of Old, by Author of ‘* Ruth and her Friends.” New edit., feap., 3s. 6d. 
Devotions before and after Holy Communion. 32mo., 2s. 
Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist. People’sedit. Cr. 8vo., 23. 
Dixon (T.), Diseases of the Throat. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Doran (Dr.), Their Mxjesties’ Servants. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Domestic Medicines: their Uses and Doses. 32mo., ls. 
Essays on Socis! Subjects, from the Saturday Review. 2nd Series, Cr. Svo., 7s, 6d, 
Ellie: a Ta‘e for Girls. Cr. 8vo., és. 
Fairy Alice, by Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. cr. 8vo., 213. 
Fraser (Capt. H.), Our Faithful Ally, the N:zam. 8vo., 20s. 
Freytag (G.), The Lost Manuscript. 3 vols. er. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Gospel (The) in Canada. Feap., 2s. 
Grasp your Nettle, by 2. L Linton. 3 vols. cr. Svo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Gray (J. E.), Usndbook of Water Weeds. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Havergal (\W.H.), Fireside Muric. 4to., ls. 6d. 
Henry Holbeach: Student in Life and Philosophy. 2 vols. er. 8vo., 14a, 
Homer’s Iliad. Translated by Earl Derby. Sthedit. 2 vols. Svo., £1. 43, 
James (G. P. R.), Coe ina Thousand, Feap, ls. 
Kaye (J. W.), History of the Sepoy Warin India. Vol. I., dth edit. 8vo., 15s. 
Lane (EK. W.), Arabic Lexicon. Vol. I., Part LI. 4to., 25s. 
Lerwin (W.), Her Majesty’s Mails. 2ndedit. Cr. Svo., 6s. 
Lives of Missionaries—India. 2nd and 3rd Series. Feap., 33, each, 
London Cousin (The). Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Loudon (Mrs.), My Own Garden. Royal 16mo., ls. 6d. 
Lubbock (J.), Pre-Historic Times. 8vo., lbs. 
Macfie (M.), Vencouver Island and British Columbia, 8vo., 19s, 
Major (H.), Jeptha and other Poems. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Merivale (Kev, C.), History of the Romans under the Empire. New edit. Vol. V. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Modesty and Conceit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Naismith (R.), History of the Kirk. 18imo., 18. 
Napoleon I11. and his Court. Cr. Svo., 10s. Gd, 
Pratt (H. F. A.), Astronomical Investigations. 8+0., 59. 
Prendergast (J. P.), Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, Svo., 12s, 6d, 
Reid (Captain M.), The Wild Huntress. Feap., 3s. 64. 
———. Lost Lenore. Fesp, 3s. bd, 
—— White Gauntlet. Feap., 2s. 
—- (G_), Tables of Exchange. Cr. Svo, 10s. 64, . 
Savory (J.), Compendium of Domestic Medicine. 7th edit, Feap., 5s. 
Sayer (F.), History of Gibraltar. 2nd edit Svo., 14s. 
Select Library of Fiction.—Cardinal Pole, by W. H. Ainsworth. TFeap., 2s. 
Spring and Autumn. Cr. Svo., 6s. 
Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Series, —Skirmish'ng. Feap., ls. 
Solly (S.), Surgical Experiences, Svo., 12s. 6d. 
Stories on the Commandments. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 
Synge (A. H.), ‘The Christian Ordinances Considered. Feap., 3a. 
Thwaites (G. H.) and Hooker (J. D.), Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylaniw, 8vo., 2's. 
Trollope (A.), The Three Clerks. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 63. 
Turle (J.), Pealter and Canticles, with Chants. 16mo., 2s, 
Verey (J.), Who was to Blame? 2vuls. Cr. Svo., 21s. 
White (Walter), Eastern England. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 
Williams (H.), Superstitions of Witchcraft. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Wills (C.), The Nature of the Bible Considered, Feap., Is. €d. 
Wingate (W. TH ), Parallel Arithmetic. lzmo., 2s. 
Woman (The) I Loved and the Woman who Loved Me, Cr, Svro., 9s. 
Won by Beauty, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
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THW DMN AInoar«rn ‘ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
=> - 

4 RENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL.—The TWELFTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 

the French and Flemish Schools, to which has been added ROSA BONHEUR’S 

NEW PICTURE of “A Family of Deer crossing the summit of the Long Rocks” 
(Forest of Fontainebleau), is NOW OPEN. Admission ls, Catalogue 6d. 





HE JOINT-STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 





BUBSCRIBDED GCAPTERES i sciscsccivsssscssccecsccssecconvesvsesnevees £2,000,000 
PAID UP ccs (bi nad Gha bed SERees vanadesesedaes wis sdbwenkebiawenacesaiilacsen - 791,000 
TE EMD wicniresig yay 32b05Ki 0s Fabs nnountannncays Beadteiasiasbsbant 30,000 
Present Rates oF INTEREST. 
On Deposits repayable on demand ..............66..ccccesceneceenneeeees 3 per cent, 
ee pm GET GIG ROMO, or cescsiscnessisscsctscecssesees 33 ‘9 
eS 99 14 Sb. —_—«tbsivaddondendecansranstabeneds oe OF ” 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 
May 25th, 1865. 








THE NATIONAL BANK 
Is Authorised to RICEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS} for the SITARES of the 
PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY, on the terms of the following 
Prospectus :— 


PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


EWith Peruvian Government Guarantee of Interest at the rate of £7 per cent, 
per Annum, 8s hereinafter set forth, on a total 


Capital of £3,340,000. 
Present Issue.—£1,670,000 in 66,800 Shares of £25 each. 

Deposit £1 per 8hare on Application, and £2 per Share on Allotment. 
Fature Calls of £2. 10s. per Share will be made at intervals of not less than Three 
Months between each Call, 

_Seven per Cent. per Annum will be paid during the construction, and is 
guaranteed by the INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT COMPANY (Limited). 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM LATHAM BAILEY, Esq. (Bailey Brothers & Co.), Liverpool. 
WM. CARTER, Esq. (Joseph Robinson & Co.), Laurencs Pountney-hill. 
JOHN ENNIS, Esq., M.P., Director of the Bank of Ireland. 
P. 8S. FLETCHER, Esq. (Alexander Fietcher & Co.), 19, King’s Arms3-yard, 
8. G. GEITY, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, Onslow-square. 
W. R. LINDSAY, Esq. (Messrs. H. H. Vivian & Co.), Birmingham. 
S. L. K@E, Eaq., Bowling Iron Works, Bradford. 
ALBERT RICARDO, Eeq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, Director of the 
Nations! Bank. 
ROBERT SIMPSON, Esq. (Frederick Levick & Co.), Charlotte-row, and Cwm- 
Celrn Iron Works, 
Bankers. 
Loxpoy—THE NATIONAL BANK. 

Livrrroot—THE NATIONAL BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
Mancurstra—THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK 
InrtannD—THE BANK OF TRELAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 

THE BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL BANK, 


Contractors. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONTRACT COMPANY (Lrarrep), 
Engineers. 


GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, Esq., C.E. 
JOHN MORTIMER HEPPEL, Esq, C.E. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, & Co., Parliament-street, 
Messrs, BAXTER, ROSE, NORTON, & Co., Victoria-street, 
Brokers. 
Lonpon—Messrs. P. CAZENOVE & Co., Threadneedle-street. 
Messrs. SEYMOUR & Co., Throgmorton-street. 
Livrrrootr—Messrs. THOMAS TINLEY & SONS. 
Mascurstzr—Messrs. WARNER & PAGE, Stamp Office-buildings, 
Deatin—EDWARD FOX, Esq., Dame-street, 
Secretary—B. A. SMITH, Esq. 
Offices—85, CANNON STRERT WEST, E.C, 


” 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company is formed for the construction and working of two lines of Railway 
in Peru—one to connect the seaport of Pisco with the town of Yca; the other to 
connect the city of Arequipa with the port of Mejia. 

The Peruvian Government guarantees for the period of twenty-five years—or 
until the Railways have produced, over and above the cost and provision for repair, 
renovation, and maintenance for the space of two consecutive years, Dividends at 
the rate of 7 percent. per annum—sn income of £233,809 per annum, charged upon 
the public revenues of the State, and further secured by hypothecation of the 
Guano shipped to European States. The concessions for the Railways contain tho 
usual provision for reimbursing to the Government (out of any surplus profit 
exceeding a 10 per cent. per annum dividend to the Shareholders) such sums, if 
any, as may have been paid by them to cover their guarantee, 

The concessions are for a period of ninety-nine yeara from the opening of the 

ailways. A sufficient sum will be set apart to form a sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of the whole capital, at a premium of £100 per cent., to be operative yearly 
after the first twenty years of the working of the Railways. 

A contract for the construction of the Lines has been entered into with the 
International Contract Company, Limited, according to the estimates of G. P. 
Brpper, Esq., C.E., and J. M. Herren, Eeq., C.E. 

In aceordance with the terms of each Concession, the Company will be con. 
verted into a Suciété Anonyme with Shares to bearer, or, if necessary, into two 
Sociétés Anonymes, 

The Capital of the Société Anonyme, or Sociétés Anonymea, will be £3,340,000, to 
be issued in Shares and Bonds, 

Applications for shares must be made, addressed to the Directors; but no 
application will be considered, unless accompanied by the receipt of one of the 
Bankers of the Company for £1 per share on the number of shares applied for, 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be had at— 


The National Bauk, London; 

The National Bank of Liverpool; 

The Bank of Ireland, and its several Branches, Ireland ; 

The Branches of the National Bunk, Ireland; : 

At the Offices of the Brokers of the Company ; and 

At the Offices of the International Contract Co., 85, Cannon-street 
West, London, E.C. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


No. (To be left with the Bankers.) 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bank the sum 
of £ being £1 per share on Shares, I request you to allot 
me Shares of £25 each inthe PERUVIAN RAILWAYS COMPANY 
(Limited) in conformity with the Prospectus issued by you, and I hereby agree to 
become a Member of the Company, subject to its Articles of Association and 
Regulations, and to accept such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to 
me, and to pay the further sum due on allotment thereof, and I request that my 
name may be placed on the Register of Members in respect of the Shares allotted 


to me. Iam, GENTLEMEN, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Name in full .......... aus saveeneneqeridisibedsidatonses neunavissucubboseassieenss oveee 
BETORE CRF bac ciasicciscevetavecncuseavsaseascisatesnesependiscvesonisinnsoiseuses ‘ 
II anes picetviadbdavsdacsanceussscdaccdabeabiduasesinviptapecatatobenssviensaved : 
EPID csséssverniae phavaveanarisicoees davessecebes sensecees ececseeccscccectes dseeesdoscess 
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Che Credit Foncier and 





Vobilier of England (Limited), 


ow 


Are instructed to receive Subscriptions for £1,212,000 A Stock of the 


METROPOLITAN EXTENSION RAILWAYS 


THE LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY. 





In 30,300 Provisional Scrip Certificates to Bearer of £40 each, 


With Interest guaranteed by Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart., Betts, & Crampton, at 6 per cent. per annum on price of issue, payable on amount 
paid-up, as from 1st January, 1865, and payment of such Interest will be continued to Ist July, 1867, by half-yearly payments, on Ist July 


and 1st January in each year. The first six months’ interest will be paid on lst July, 1865. 


Deposit £1 per Certificate on Application, 


and £4 on Allotment. Price of Issue £21 for each Certificate, equal to £52. 10s. per £100 Stock. 


Liability limited to amount of Subscription. 


The remaining half of this Stock, £1,213,¢ 100, will not be issued for Twelve Months, and then only as paid-up Stock, and at not 
less a price than £10 per £100 Stock advance on the present price of issue. 





DIRECTORS, 


The Rt. Hon. Lord SONDES, Lees Court, Faversham, Kent, Chairman. 
The Lord HARRIS, K.S.I., Grosvenor-square, Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir R. W. Carpen, Royal Exchange-buildings. 

GrorceE Copp, Esq., Bredgar, Sittingbourne. 

Epwarp W. Epwarps, Esq., Victoria-street, London. 

Witiiam GLapstone, Esq., 37, Old Broad-street, London. 





Cuartrs J. Hitron, Esq., Faversham. 

G. F. Hotroyp, Esq., 8, Sussex-square, Hyde-park, W. 
James Lakg, Esq., Newlands, Sittingbourne. 

Sir C. H. J. Ricu, Bart., Nottingham-place, London. 
Sir Cusack P. Roney, 15, Langham-place, London. 
Sir Joun Maxwectt Ty.pen, Milstead, Sittingbourne. 


Solicitors.—Messrs. Fresurietps & Newman, 5, Bank-buildings, E.C. 


Engineers,—Joseru CuBITT, Esq., C.E., Great George-street ; E. F. Turn Rk, Esq., C.E., Parliament-street. 


Secretary.—W. E. Jounson, Esq. 


General Manager.—J. S. Fornes, Esq 


a 


PROSPECTUS. 


The present object is to offer for public subscription the first half of the A Stock 
of the Metropolitan Extension Railways of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company, amounting to £1,212,000, which, with the £1,213,000 to be issued only 
as fully paid-up stock, at not less a price than £10 per cent. increase on the 
present price of issue, or earlier than 12 months hence, completes the amount of 
£2,425,000, the total amount of that stock. 

Full details of the lines and their present position are given at length in the 
statement annexed to the prospectus, which, with the maps attached, show the 
routes of these lines and those in connexion. 

In considering this stock as an investment, the principal points for consideration 
are, firstly, the amount of stock to pay dividend upon; secondly, the probable 
receipts ; thirdly, the minimum dividend per cent. to yield a fair return on the 
price of issue. 

The capital of the Metropolitan Extension Railways is constituted as follows 
Viz. :— 





Debentures - a ons ma one £1,433,000 
B Stock entitled to 6 per cent. Preference * ony 825,000 
C Stock entitled to 6 per cent. Preference after B ... 1,050,000 

A Stock (present issue) ( Entitled to re- £1,212,000 
For future issue as< mainder of pro- 1,213,000 2,425,000 
fully paid-up stock Ufits up to 6 per cent. -_— 
£5,733,000 


The total mileage is about 14 miles. 


The traffic on the Metropolitan (Underground) Railway has amonnted, since Ist 
January, 1865, to an average of £673 per mile per week, which is moreover daily 
increasing, and at present arises from metropolitan passengers, a trifling amount 
only of through traffic and no goods being as yet carried on this line. 


When it is considered that the present traffic on the Metropolitan, Extension 
Railways of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company is conducted over only two 
lines of way, and with an inadequate amount of rolling stock, also that it is still 
unfinished, and that the portion at work has only recently been opened, it will be 
observed that the present receipts afford no reliable data upon which to form an 
estimate of the probable traffic, 


To fix the amount at anything like what is felt by competent judges will be the 
actual result when the enormous traflic that the junctions with the Metropolitan 
(Underground), the Great Northern, the Midland, the Great Western, the West 
London Extension, the South-Western, and the North-Western, will bring on the 
lines, might be considered an exaggeration by those inexperienced in the wonderful 
elasticity of metropolitan and suburban traffic, 


It is therefore thought better not to estimate the probable traffic higher than the 
average of the mileage receipts of the Metropolitan (Underground) Railway, as 
above-mentioned, viz., £673 per mile per week. This multiplied by the mileage of 
the Metropolitan Extension lines of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company would give a return of £489,944 perannum. From this sum must be de- 
ducted 40 per cent. for working charges, which is a liberal estimate. The net 
results from passengers only may be estimated therefore at £293,966 per annum. 


The large goods traffic which these lines will enjoy, alike from the admirable 
position aud number of the stations as from the arrangements made for working 
the traflic, will certainly augment the receipts by at least £40,000 net per annum ; 
which, in that case, after paying interest on debentures and on the B and C Stocks 
would yield a dividend of 5 per cent. on the whole of the £2,425,000 A Stock 
(ineluding the present issue), which, at the price it is now offered at, would be 
equal to 10 per cent. per annum. 


The price at which the A Stock is now offered must be considered most advan- 
tageous to the investor, if only one half of this result is attained; when, however, 
the increased receipts would permit a dividend of 5 per cent. the stock must cer- 
tainly rise to par, which would practically be a profit of upwards of 47 per cent. 
above the price of issue. 


| 
} 


’ 





| 
| 
| 
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If is considered that results approaching the above figures will be reached in less 
than two years, and that a steady increase may be further looked for from that 
time. Arrangements have therefore being made with Sir 8S. Morton Peto, Bart., 
Betts, and Crampton, to guarantee interest as from lst January, 1865, until Ist 
July, 1867, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the amount paid up, by which 
latter date it is confidently believed the instrinsic merits of the whole system will 
have developed themselves. 

The belief entertained as tothe augmentation in value of this stock, when it is 
considered that the lines possess metropolitan termini as well as metropolitan and 
suburban traffic, is borne out by the relative prices of the sharesand stock of the 
Great Northern and of the Metropolitan (Underground) Railway Company before 
they had finished their lines and afterwards, viz. :— 

The Great Northern A Stock was in October, 1853, qnoted in the Stock Exchange 
List at £54 per £100 stock; it now is worth £145, or £91 per cent. increase in 
value. 

The Metropolitan (Underground) Railway was in April, 1861, only four years 
ago, quoted in the Stock Exchange List at equal to £54 per £100 stock; it is now 
worth £135, or £81 per cent. increase in value. These facts speak fur themselves 
as to the prospects of the stock now offered for subscription. 

The price of subscription is fixed at £21 per certificate of £40, equal to £52. 10s, 
per £100 stock, and the periods of payment are as under ;— 


£1 per certificate on application. 


4 ‘ allotment. 
4 3 lst September, 1855. 
4 9 Ist December, 1865, 
4 ” lst March, 1866. 
4 » Ist June, 1866, 

£21 


All calls not duly paid will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. When 
the whole amount of £21 per certificate is paid, £40 stock for each certificate will 
be transferred into the name of the then holder thereof. 

The option will be given toall subscribers to pay up in full on allotment (entitling 
them to interest on the whole amount of the price of issue from Ist January, 1865), 
and discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum wil! be allowed on prepayment of 
instalments. These two allowances would further reduce the price of issue by about 
£2. 16s. per cent. 


In the allotment, those appl cations the whole balance on which it is intended by 
applicants to be paid in one instalment on allotment will be first considered. 


Application must be made in the usual form, and accompanied by payment 
of £1 per share (without which no application can be considered), to any of the 
undermenticned bankers :—The London and County Bank; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, and Co.; the Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited); Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths; the National Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in 
Ireland; the National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, and its branches in Scotland. 


In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit paid will be returned forth- 
with without deduction ; and if less are allotted than the number of certificates 
applied for, the sum paid will be applied towards the amount payable on allotment 
on the number so allotted. 


Prospectuses, with maps, plans, &c., may be had of the undermentioned stock- 
brokers :—Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 9, Angel-court, E.C.; Messrs. J. 
and A. Scrimgeoar, 10, Old Broad-street ; Messrs. Knight, Dale, and Co., 1, Royal 
Exchange-buildings, E.C.; and of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 
Limited (Alfred Tews, Esq., Secretary), at their offices, 17 and 18, Cornhill, 
London ; and at the oflices of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
(W. E. Johnson, Esq., Secretary), Victoria Station, Pimlico, S.W. 





ISSUE OF £1,212,000 A STOCK OF THE METROPOLITAN EXTENSION RAILWAYS OF THE 
LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England (Limited) hereby give notice, that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above STOCK will CLOSE on Saturday 
next the 27th inst., at 3 o’clock, for London applications, and on Monday next, the 29th inst., fur Country applications 


Nos, 17 and 18, Cornhill, London, May 23, 1865. 





By order of the Court, ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
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HE RAILWAY CREDIT COMPANY (Limited).—Incor- 

s porated with Limited Liability under the Companies’ Act, 1862. Capital, 

£2,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £50 each (with power to increase). First issue, 

20,000 shares, of which it is expected only £10 per share will be required to be 

called up. Deposit on application, £1 per share ; on allotment, £2 per share ; and 

£2 per share one month after allotment. Calls not to exceed £2, 10s. per share, at 
intervals of not less than three calendar months, 
DiIREcToRs, 

Thomas Bradshaw, Esq. (Director of the South-Eastern Banking Company). 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. (Director of the Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres). 

William Dargan, Esq. (Chairman of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, 
and Chairman of the Dublin Board of this Company), 

James Oliver Mason, Esq. (Director of tbe Carnarvon and Llanheris Railway). 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Director of the Western, Manchester, and London 
Assurance, and the Western Fire Assurance). 

Richard Kyrke Penson, Esq. (Chairmon of the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah's 
Quay Railway. 

John Edward Redmond, Esq., M.P., The Deeps, Enniscorthy, Ireland. 

Captain Jasper H. Selwyn, R.N., Woodland Craig, Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

(With power toadd to their number). 
BANKERS : 
London and Westminster Bank; Union Bank of Manchester; Birmingham 
Banking Company. 
BROKERS: 

London—Francis Burnand, Esq., County-chambers, 14, Cornhill ; Manchester— 
Mesers. Hoyland and Prince, Exchange-buildings; Birmingham—W., J. Scott, 
Esq., Waterloo-street. 

SOLICITORS : 
Messrs, Jas. Taylor, Mason, and Taylor, 15, Furnival’s Inn, London. 
AUDITORS: 
Meesrs. Edwards and James, 18, King-stre t, C heapsie., 
ConsctLTInGc ACTUARY: 
William Lance, Esq., M.1.A., Railway Statist, 26, Throgmorton-street 
Srcretaky—G, Blizard Cox, Esq. 


1 


Temrorary Orricrs—9, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
This Company | been formed to carry out, among others, the following 
objects :- 
To facilitate the formation or exec ution of railways end other public works, 
To provide the contractors for such works with a medium for securing prompt 
and effectual support to their undertakings. 
To lessen the disappointments and delays often met with by contractors and 


others in obtaining prompt advances on railway and other securities. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be had of the Secretary, 
the Solicitor, the Anditers, the Brokers, and at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company, where also the Memorandum and Articles of Association may be 


inspected, 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. | 
T HE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
ss INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

DIRECTORS 


SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART., Chairman. 


Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, Esq., M.P. 

Francis Edwards, Esq. C. Sanderson, Esq. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P. G. Scamell, Esq. 

Capt. J. Grant, late K.A. | Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 


The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures of this 
Company, to replace those falling due. The amount of the Debentures is restricted 
to one-third of the Capital; the Interest payable on thissum Half-yearly, is £5,280 
per annum, and forms the first charge on the Revenue ot the Company, the gross 
amount of which is now £50,000 per annum, The Debentures are issued for Five 
years, in sums of £50 and upsards, and are secured by the whole of the property, 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a Reserve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a special Kesolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 
is added Half-vearly to the Reserve Fund, ‘The Company has seven cables in con- 
nection with the Continent, the exclusive Concessions for carrying Telegraph 
messages until 1+89, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to £50,000 
per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1861. 

By order, 8S. M. CLARE, Secretary. 

58, Threadneedle-st eet, Lond n, E.C. 


ear RAILWAY.—WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
On SATURDAY, 3rd JUNE, 1865, CHEAP TRAINS WILL RUN FROM 
LONDON (King’s Cross Station), by the Midland Railway Company’s Route, to 
the undermentioned Stations, leaving 

LONDON, KING’S CROSS, 


At 10.15. a.m. for First Class, Cov. Car, 
 @ at 3 
PIII <i <eanduchoabnbsrenhehithanisdpeasens eles tahasksiatsanveeh LT. 8 0 
Matlock-Bath, Bakewell, Buxton, Chesterfield............ 7 . san oe 
Masboro’, Sheffield, Cudworth, Wakefield, Normanton, 

MODs sc sacnasscnexsadiqncpestavesessasdacataqantonseounenscobssnsaaces na Cua ws 
BOUODL saksntcasactisacerseeins tone Litumnaadeniadss Ee we «ws da © 
Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Skipton, Colne.................. ae a - Ds 
Settle, Lancaster, Morecambe.............0:..:sescesssssesvenees a1 0. BS 

And at 2.20 p.m. for 
DE ns scnnnotins bubehaanads shia thas henbusancesiainehemiansannennens 12 0 hat 
RININTT.. cincnaisiatispiniiuiessabhiahahaiabbnnian’ aad oe 7 oe 
Burton, Trent, Nottingham, Derby ............ccceccsesesnees 5 0 7 6 
SPURT nits ink ned kanabeneiicchdnas sbickabdababaauih=venuccepavsdaeuand 16 0 8 0 
IEE 5 RAO ac tnsdcnitaurntapabisiddspianbsisindevensanadsatceetin 18 0 9 0 


RETURNING ON WEDNESDAY, 77ru JUNE. 

For times of returning, &c., see small bills, which may be obtained at the Midland 
Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, or at any of the Company’s receiving offices. 

Tickets may be obtained on the two days previous to the running of the Train, 
at the Midlend Booking Office, King’s Cross Station, and at the Castle and Falcon, 
Nos. 4 and 6, Faleon-square; also at Cook’s Tourist Office, 98, Fleet-street; and 
on the day of the running of the Train, at King’s Cross Station only, An early 
application for them is particularly requested. 

EXCURSION TRAINS will also run to London (King’s Cross Station) from the 
above Stations, at the same Fares, on Saturday, June 3rd, and Monday, June 5th, 
returning on Thursday, June 8th, and Saturday, June 10th. 

Derby, May, 1865. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 





OANS ON DEBENTURE.—THE GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to receive MONEY to replace Loans 


falling due.— Applications to be made to 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, 19th May, 1865. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
/ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Established 1824, 
The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, and all With-Profit Policies 
in force on the 30th June, 1866, will participate. Assurances effected before 
June 30th, 1865, will participate on Two Premiums, and thus receive a whole year’s 


additional share of Profits over later Policies. 
Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposal, can be obtained from any of the Society’s 


Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St, James’s Square, London, 8,W. 





THE LONDON REVIEW. 





REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 


; ? Tr TQTTR TOR TPANY 
THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Is now prepared to offer the following important advantages to Insurers :— 
1st.—The full benefit of the Reduction ia Duty will be secured to all Persons 
effecting Insurances with this Company from this date. 
2nd,—No charge mude for Policy or Stamp, however small the Insurance, 
3rd.— Moderate Rates. 
4th,—Unquestionable Security. 
5th.—A continuance of the same promptitude and liberality in the settlement 
of Losses which have ever characterized the Company. 

The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected, gives most favourable 
opportunities for Gentlemen of undoubted position and influence to obtain Agencies 
for the Roya. Applications should, however, be made immediately, 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 
Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard-street, E.C. 
May 1, 1865. 

7 rN >mD mira T ) ») Tr i 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

This Company is prepared to grant the public the full value of the Reduction of 
Duty, and to issue Annual Policies, charging the reduced rate of duty, 1s. 6d, per 
cent., from the date when the change shall come into operation. 

They will also issue Policies for any amount, free of Charge for stamp. 

All descriptions of Fire and Life Insurance business transacted at moderate 
rates. 

Claims liberal'y settled. 

This being the bonus year, Life Policies should be taken out prior to the 31st 
December, to secure ultimate advantages. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1864... £2,304,512 7 11 








ANNUAL REVENUE FROM ALL SOURCEG............... £565,458 16 2 
OFFICES : 
Repeas . < is ccis cuvadetas sactubebaciow aanthbsaseis 61, Threadneedle-street. 
Weateend TrARGD i csiiscissevateccnvencscorssa . 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limrrep). 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 

The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office. 

Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. 

Special advantages in the Life department. Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium, on an equitable system peculiar to this Company. 
Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented. 

Prospectuses, and every information, on application to 

SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





j ONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Tire Capital, £1,000,000,—Life Capital, £100,000. 
London—73 and 74, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. Liverpool—BROWN’S 
BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE, 
With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 


Cnairnman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the National 
Discount Company). 


At the ANNUAL MEETINGS held on the 8th APRIL at Liverpool, it was 
stated, as the 


RESULT of OPERATIONS for the Year 1864, that the 


FIRE PREMIUMS amounted to.........ccccccccscssscscscsossescotsecsieces £108,597 
Being an INCREASE over previous Year of..............cccccceceesceees 43,547 
The LOSSES paid and provided for amounted to ...............cc000e 67,065 
LIFE ASSURANCES, under 502 Policies, were effected for ...... 340,699 
Frodaging th NW PUI Ma os cssccscedcsiscusdssecscasnisasstssatacads 9,697 


W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 





S OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, 8T. JAMES’S STREET, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
The following figures will show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of 
the Company :— 


The amount assured in 1862 Was ..........ceccescssessescsseeeecs £151,065 
Ditto = MOU ES asi | Kacawubanesdacunes pal kkedohsranis 194,152 
Ditto me il EE Za > we ewcnaas panteacnanae rai anies 266,450 
To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates and@ liberal 
management. 


The bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cases to 


four-fifths of the premiums paid. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


— 








I i OSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 48 and 49, 
Great Ormond-street, W.C. 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
Present number of Beds for In- Patients, 66. 
Weekly Attendance of Out-Patients, 1,500. 

The Committee, in order to meet the numerous and ever-increasing applications 
for admission, have effected alterations that will enable them at once to open a new 
ward, containing six beds; other alterations are in progress which will permit a 
further addition of nine beds, total fifteen, entailing an additional expenditure of 
nearly £300 per annum. A 

The Committee earnestly solicit AID. The Hospital is not endowed, but entirely 


depends on voluntary support. 
Daukers— Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin-lane ; Messrs. Hoare, Fleet- 


street; Messrs. Herries, St. James’s-street. 
F. H, DICKINSON, Chairman, 
May, 1865. 


HOW AND WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 
VV Ant by SMITH & CO., Newspaper Publishers and 


Advertisement Contractors, Advertisements for insertion in the London 
and Provincial Papers. PUBLIC COMPANIES, AUCTIONEERS, ESTATE 
AGENTS, TRADESMEN, LADIES, and SERVANTS, before you advertise in 
any Newspaper, Periodical, or Magazine, please send to Smith & Co., 181, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C., for their terms, enclosing advertisement and one stamp for 
reply, and state the name of the paper you wish to advertise in, Smith & Co,’s 
new system of publicity in London and Six Home Counties sent free on receipt of 
one stamp. 

Advertisements received in London for insertion in ‘‘ Tas Lonpow Revirw’”’ 
on the same terms as at the office, for CASH ONLY. A considerable allowance 
is made for standing Advertisements for Three, Six, or Twelve Mon us, and a file 
of the re is kept at the Office for intending Advertisers to insp-ct. 8. & Co. 
insert Advertisements fully 20 per cent. less than apy other firm a London for 
CASH ONLY, 
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LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. HENRY FREEMAN. — SMALL CABINET 
OF ROMAN AND OTHER COINS.—FINE TELESCOPE BY DOL- 
LOND, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Litera 
Property, wilSELL by AUCTION at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
West Side), on MONDAY, May 29th, and four following days, the EXTENSIVE 
ND VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late Rev. Henry Freeman, Rector of Folks- 
worth, Huntingdonshire, founded on the Library formed in the early part of the 
last century by that eminent divine, Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, 
and comeeming Works of Standard English and Foreign Authors in all departments 
of Literature, Versions of the Scriptures, Biblical Criticism, Sermons, Lectures, 
and Controversial Treatises; English Topography, County Histories, Classics, 
Biography and History, Poetry and the Drama; Early Typography, Wynkyn de 
Worde, Pynson, &c.; Scarce and Curious Tracts, Broadsides, &c.—Also, 8 mall 
CABINET of Roman and other COINS and ANTIQUITIES, found in Lincoln- 
shire and Norfolk.—A capital TELESCOPE, by Dollond, &.—Catalogues sent on 
receipt of Two Stamps. 





ALLEYN PARK, DULWICH,—Khyber-house, a most desirable family residence, 
with possession. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY have 
received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the Guildhall 
Coffee-house, Gresham-street, E.C., on MONDAY, June 19, at 12, the above 
detached MANSION, substantially erected and in a complete state of decorative 
repair. It is of handsome elevation, and most pleasantly situate, in the Palace 
Road, within 10 minutes’ walk of the Gipsy-hill Station on the Brighton Railway 
and the Sydenham-hill Station on the Chatham and Dover Railway ; of easy access 
to the city ur west-end, and in close proximity tojthe Crystal Palace, It contains, 
on the ground floor, vestibule, entrance-hall, drawing-room 30ft. by 16ft., dining 
room 22ft. by 16ft., exclusive of bay and morning room; on the first floor, four 
spacious bedrooms and dressing-room ; andon the second floor, five large bedrooms 
and linen closet; the domestic offices are large and well arranged, and the house 
is replete with every convenience; gas and water are laid on throughout. The 
stabling comprises two stalls and loose-box, harness-room, carriage-house, loft 
over, and man’s room, The house is now in the occupation of a yearly tenant, 
who leaves at Midsummer next, so that possession can be had on completion of the 
urchase. The property is held on lease from the Trustees of Dulwich College, 
or a term of wh ch 79 years are unexpired, at a ground rent of £15. 5s. per annum. 
The occupiers of houses on this estate have the privilege of sending their sons to 
the Upper College at a merely nominal charge. Particulars and plans are in 
course of preparation, and, when ready, may be obtained of Messrs, Fearon, 
Clabon, and Fearon, soliciturs, 21, Great George-street, Westminster; of J.C. 
North, Esq., ‘surveyor, Thurlow-villas, West Dulwich; at the Guildhall Coffee- 
house, Gresham-street, E.C. ; and, with orders to view, by permission of the 
tenant, of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, land agents and surveyors, 10, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
ALLEYN PARK, DULWICH.—Three most desirable detached Villa Residences in 
this pleasant locality. 


JTESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY have 
received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the Guildhall 
Coffee-house, Gresbam-street, E.C., on MONDAY, the 19th day of June, at 12 
o'clock, in three Lots, the above VILLAS, most pleasantly situate in the Alleyn- 
road, about 10 minutes’ walk from the Gipsy-hil] Station on the Brighton Railway 
and the Sydenham-hill Station on the Chatham and Dover Railway, within easy 
access of the city or west end, and in close proximity to the Crystal Palace. Lot 1 
(Khyber-bouse), see preceding advertisement. Lot 2 (Louisa-villa) contains, on 
the ground-floor, spacious drawing room 27ft. 6in. by 14{t. Sin., dining room 14ft. 
10in. by 14ft, 6in., morning room, with seven bed and dressing rooms, and con- 
venient domestic offices, with breakfast room on basement. Lot 3 (Kenmure-villa) 
is a similar house. These houses are both occupied at s rental of 80 guineas per 
annum, one by a yearly tenant, the other under agreement for an unexpired 
term of two years. Lot 4(Cressy-villa) is a similar house, with the exception that 
it contains only five bed and dressing rooms. It is occupied by a yearly tenant at 
a rental of 75 guineas per annum. The property is held on lease from the Trustees 
of Dulwich College for a term of which 79 years are unexpired, at a ground-rent of 
£4, 1s. 4d. per annum each house. The occupiers of houses on this estate have 
the privilege of sending their sons to the Upper College ata merely nominal charge. 
Particulars and plans are in course of preparation, and, when ready, may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Fearon, Clabon, and Fearon, solicitors, 21, Great George-street, 
Westminster; of J. C. North, Esq., surveyor, Thurlow-villas, West Dulwich; at 
the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham-street, E.C.; and, with an order to view, by 
permission of the tenants, of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, land agents 
and surveyors, 10, Wuterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

CHIPPING BARNET, in the county of HERTS.—A gentleman's first-class 
residence, known as GREENHILL GROVE, surrounded by 46 acres of meadow 
laud, with beautiful ancient timber, situate on the hill, about 10 minutes’ walk 
from the Barnet Station on the Great Northern Railway, and thus easy of access 
from the city or west-end by railway, and immediately on the Great Northern- 
road, which forms the principal boundary of the estate. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 

received instructions from the Executors of the late 8S. BLOCK, Esq., 
to SELL by AUCTION, ast the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham-street, E.C., 
on MONDAY, 19th June, at Twelve o'clock, this excellent FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
with ornamental grounds, plantations, and ponds, The house has four very superior 
reception rooms, viz.—drawing-room 30 by 21 feet, dining-room 32 by 17 feet, 
library, morning-room, and conservatory ; also spacious entrance-hall, 23 by 
18 feet, now used as a billiard-room; 17 bed and dressing-rooms, bath-room, and 
Jarge and convenient domestic offices; capital stables, loose-boxes, coach-houses 
with farmyard and various outbuildings, kitchen-gardens, gardeners’ cottage, an 
good lodge entrance. Pian and particulars, with view of the mansicn, may be 
obtained of C. Evans, Esq., solicitor, No. 2, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C.; at the 
Guildball Coffee-house, or of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley, land agents 
and surveyors, No. 10, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 











O PROFESSIONAL MEN.—MR.J.B. LANGLEY, M.R.CS. 


(late of King’s College), continues to give his personal and prompt attention 
to every kind of negotiation between gentlemen engaged in medicine, law, lite- 
rature, architecture, science, or other professional avocations, The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of clients, and based upon 
the principle that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. Professional 
practices for transfer, partnerships for negotiation, and professional assistants 
always on the register. Highest references given. Professional Agency 
(established 1848). 

Professional Agency, 50, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


HE CALCULATING MACHINE.—A New Invention, 


_ based upon an idea of the celebrated Baron Napier, inventor of Logarithms, 
Price 2s. 1d. per post, or a description for a stamped envelope. 


“The value of this humble but excellent apparatus is incalculable.”— Public 


Opinion. : 
R. DUNLOP, Curn Avon, Taibach, Glamorganshire. 














PHOTOGRAPHY.—“ Navpin has a magical lens: he is the Photographer of all 
the notabilities.”—Sun, 


AUDIN, 124, Brompton Road, invites the Public to view his 

GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES, which is open from 10to4 daily. Admis- 

sion on presentation of Card. Portraits taken daily from Carte-de-Visite to Full 

Size. iniatures coloured ; Faded Pictures reproduced ; Oil Paintings and Pho- 

tographs copied; Portraits enlarged or reduced, and every description of Photo- 

graphic walk executed, NAt DIN, by arrangement, will send one of his Artista 
to any part of the United Kingdom to take Photographs of any description. 

The following is from the Oriental Budget :—‘* Naudin has opened a magnificent 
Studio, decorated in a gorgeous style, in the neighbourhood oF South Kensington, 
and he is evidently the Artist patronized by all the lions of Lundon. We can con- 
fidently assert that Naudin’s Portraits are far superior to any yet published.” 


NAUDIN, Photographie Artist, 124, Brompton Road, London, 8.W, 





| 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


ny: — used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments,”’—Sir Davip Bruwsrsr, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.” —Atheneum. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 
OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 


INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, 








UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 


following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and a}l the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms aud Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864, 

6 Sheets.— Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty's Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arma, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places. 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; ana Her Majesty's Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 


(yee eS HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 15s.; Crest-Plate, §s,—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (Apri! 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 








Neg oy SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hal!-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hali-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
os CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

21s., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 

use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’s-lane). 














ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 

post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style,1s. Wedding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

rinted inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 





ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 

Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
= ee Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane), 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; 

Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 








THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
EAL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


be advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 
style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 
description should be placed in separate rooms, They have therefore erected large 
and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 
for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in theirown rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a complete 
assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire stock is arranged 
in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 


| just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manu- 


facture may be under their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every article 
being made on the premises. 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
Elastique Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 
old spring mattrass, 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed-room Furniture sent free 
by post. 
196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, 


ery 
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May 27, 1865.] 
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sSsooTtT? A Di s’sS 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 


DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 
IN ALL THE CLANS. 


OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 
Entrance at THE CORNER 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated for more than 150 


years, remains unrivalled for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most 
extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of eve 
purchaser, The following are some of the prices for Ivory-handled Knives—eac 
blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and warranted :— 





Per doz, 











s. d, | s. d, s. d, 8. d, 8. 8. a, 
Table Knives ............... 140 16 0 19 0 23 0 25 29 | 33 
Dessert ditto .........cc000 12 0 | 120 | 150] 180 | 20 | 23 | 28 
Carvers, Joints, per pair. 46 5 6 6 6 7 6 x 9] 171 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. The best 


manufacture, well finished, strongly plated. Every article stamped with our 
mark and guaranteed. 





FIDDLE. BEADED. KING'S. | LILY. 


tnd qua.| Best, 2ad.| Best. 2nd.) Best.| Best. 














| Per dozen. s. d, s.d.| 8. |] 8. s.| 8s. | 8. d, 

| Table Spoons.................600 33.0 | 400) 44 58 54 66 | 580 | 
be Oy ip aa 31 0 38 0! 44 56 «| «64 64 |; 560 | 
| OODOTE DOPES occ iss ss sceccscnes | 230 290/32) #0 37 46 40 | 
| Dessert Spoons.............06.:. | 240 | 300] 32; 42 | 37} 4 | 420 | 
| Tea Spoons.............. ot 146 | 180] 22| 26 | 26! 32 | 20 | 








New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priccl2 FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS 
And POST-FREE. 


DEANE & CO., 46, King William-street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.— WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S STOCK on SHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS stands unrivalled either for extent or moderateness of 
irices. He also supplies Bedding, manufactured on the premises, and Bed 
fangings of guaranteed quality. 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 12s, 
each, Ornamental lron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from £1, 4s. to £25. 
Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished and 
japanned des), always on show. These are made by WILLIAM 8, BURTON, at 
his Manufactory, 84, Newman-street, and every article is guaranteed, China Toilet 
Ware in great varicty, from 4s. the set of five pieces. 


YW ates S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 

IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electre-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Btoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 'oilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 30, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and @, Perry’s-place; and 1, New. 
man-yard, London. 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY, 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 64s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s, 
CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 
7&e.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 


PORT. 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old ‘‘ Beeswing,’’ 48s., 608.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s. 


CLARET. 


Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julich, 248., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s, ; Leoville, 
4Ss.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 06s. 


BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 428.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Cite Rétie, 60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488,; Montrachet and 8t. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, &c. 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 20s.; Nierstein, 36s., 428. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s, ; 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 728.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 728., 84s8., to 120s, 
MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60e,; Muscate,, 
60s., 728.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cogna>, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal st the Paris Exhibition of 
1555), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-oflice Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton 
(Vriginally established A.D. 1667.) 
KK THABAS S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
st This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French ow It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
ieiail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 























FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Price ls. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per box. 


HE manifvld advantages to the Heads of Families from the 
possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted to with 

confidence, and used with success in caces of temporary sickness, occuring in 
families more or less every Cay, ere £0 obvious to all, that no question can be raised 
of its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. 
_ For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstructions, the 
Cistressing Headache so very prevalent with the sex; Depression of Sprri 
Lulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sullowness of tt- 
Sin, and produce a heelt!.y complexion, Sold by eli Medicine Vendors, 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Is extensively used in Summer with 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ALL KINDS, 


VOID MEDICINES: they always aggravate chronic 
complaints, but DU BARRY’S Delicious Health-restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, invariably 
cures them, restoring perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver 
pure blood, refreshing sicep, functional regularity, and energy to the most disordered 
or enfeebled. We extract a few out of 60,000 Cures :—Cure, No. 58,216, of the 
Marchioness de Bréhan, Paris, of a liver complaint, wasting away for seven years, 
debility and nervousness, unable to attend to anything, with a nervous palpi‘ation 
all over, bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, the most intolerable nervous 
agitation, and dreadfully low-spirited,—Cure, No. 1,771: Lord Stuart de Decies, 
Lord-Lieut. of Waterford, of many years’ dyspepsia.—No. 49,832. ‘Fifty years’ 
indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting. Maria Joly.’”’"—Cure, No. 46,270. Mr, 
James Roberts, of Frimley, Surrey, of 33 years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, and partial deafness.—Cure, No. 47,121. Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies.— 
Cure, No, 54,816. The Rev. James T. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, ‘ of 
indigestion and torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all medical treatment.’’— 
In tins, llb., 28. §d.; 2]b., 48. 6d.; 12lb., 22s.; 24lb., 403 —DU BARRY & CO., 
77, Regent-street, London; also 61, Gracechurch-street; 4, Cheapside; 63, 
150, and 298, Oxford-street ; and all Grocers and Chemists in every town, 








AUTION.—CHLORODYNE.—IN CHANCERY.— 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was undoubtedly 
the inventor—eminent hospital physicians ef London stated that Dr. J. Collis 
Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne's. —See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, there- 
fore, are cautioned aguinst using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is eflirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for 
CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 

Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a 
Despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that the only remedy 
for Cholera, &c., was Chior: dyne.—See Zhe Lancet, Dee, 31, 1864. 

No home should be without it. Sold in bottles 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. J. T. 
DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Loneéon, W.C., sole manufacturer. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “ Dr, J. Collis Browne's 
Chlorodyne”’ on the Government stamp. 





F OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS.—Security against 
bad Health.—With the warm, sunny days of Spring, maladies will be made 
manifest unless the blood be pure and the skin be active. Eruptions, blotches, and 
more formidable skin affections may be successfully subjugated by the use of 
Holloway’s Detergent Oiutment, when it is aided by moderate doses of his purify- 
ing Pills. Hoarseness, sore throat, chronic cough, eularged glands, and stiff neck, 
may be at once relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment upon the skin overlying 
or adjacent to the afllicted part, Llolloway'’s remedies have for many years been 
recommended in preference to all other means for healing sores, wounds, and all 
varieties of ulcerations, and for giving smoothness and elasticity to the skin. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

as the best remedy fur Gout and stomachic disorders of every kind; and as « mild 

aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children, Prepared solely by 

DINNEFORD & CO., Chemits, &c, 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by «ll respectable chemists. 


Cavtion.—See that “* Dinzretord & Co.” is on each bottle and red label over 
the cork. 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 
(JLLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators, 
GaBrRIkL’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald, 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARR, W, 
Ciry Estaniisnment—€4 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

















Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in London at hia 
residence, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 

Sole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
cally-prepared indie-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this system particularly 
adapted to their wants; it comlines complete enunciation and perfect masticatiou. 

Consultation free. Obeerve.—*,* No connection with any one of the same pame, 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), 


Rolicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, snd are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free, Tceth from 5s.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





— LANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most soothing, cooling, 

and purifying action on the skin, eradicates freckles, pimples, discolora- 
tion, and other cutaneous visitations; realizes a healthy purity of complexion, 
and a softness and delicacy of skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Bold by 





| 





all chemists and perfumers, Ask for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, and beware of 


spurious and pernicious articles under the name of “* Kalydor.”’ 


| ARRETT & CO’JS MONTHLY STOCK SHARE AND 

MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 
Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk. Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 





AMDEN STEAM PRINTING WORKS.—Good Work, 
Prompt Attention, and Extensive Facilities for the execution of Large 
Orders. Every description of Bookwork or Music undertaken. Machining for 
the Trade. For Estmates, apply to BERRY & CO., 1}, Gloucester-street, 
Regent's Park, 


O BOOK BUYERS.—A NEW CATALOGUE is now ready 
of a valuable assemblage of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including a singular 
collection under the head of ‘‘Curious,” A stamp to be sent for postage.— 
THOMAS BERT, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, W. Libraries and small 
collections of books purchased. 








Just Published, 3rd edition, price 1s., post free for 14 stamps, with Photographic 
Illustration. 
KIN DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. By 
Kw ROBERT J. JORDAN, M.D. Containing the modern treatment (as 
adopted at the Hospital St, Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous diseases 
so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too often consequent on an impure state 
of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofu!la; 
treatment for superficial, and deep-seated ulcers; torpidity of the circulatory 
system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
figuring the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clear, fair, 
and healthy complexion. 
**This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly useful and practical.’ ’’ — 
Medical Times und Gazette, August 4th, 1860, 
To be had direct from the Author, 29, George-street, Hanover-square, Lon don, W 





Demy 8vo., price 2s. 
OILISM: an Essay toward Pathological Analysis. An 
Kclogue for Eventide. By JOHN POYER, Author of ‘ 8t. Thomas 

A’ Beckett,” ‘* Anti-Colenso,”’ &c, &e. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


"Extra cloth, price 5s. a 
emilee AND SPIRITUALISM : the Experiences of 
a Sceptic. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Aurelia.” 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF POETRY. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d, 
ATE DASHAWAY: an Autobiography of a Fast Young 
Lady. A Burlesque Novelette. Also, ‘‘THE QUEEN BEE: or, a Féte 
to the Blossoms.” By MABELLA ANN WARD. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 




















Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS, appli- 
cable to all Depart ments of Commercial Engagement. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN PLANTS, 
consisting of the Latin and English names of those likely to come before 
the Botanical Student, with other useful information. By LEO H. GRINDON., 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Now Ready, Demy 4to., cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


HE PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; or, the Hand an 
Index of Mental Development. By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S., &c., 
Author of ‘‘ Life of Sir M. I. Brunel,” 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By LEO H. 
GRINDON., 

The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 

arts I. to IX., now ready, The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 6s. 6d 

‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 

thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source 

long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 


memories.’ —Su. ' : 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Patern»ster-row, E.C. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 
Dip hermes DICTIONARY.—A New and Comprehensive 
Dictionary of the English Language, as spoken and written, containing above 
100,000 words, or 50,000 more than in any existing work. By HYDE CLARKE, 
D.C.L., Author of an “ English Grammar.” Third Edition, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards, 4s. 6d.; half roan, 5s. 6d. ; or with Grammar, cloth boards, 5s. 6d. ; 
half morocco, 6s, Grammar separately, price ls. 
‘*In cheapness, portability, and fulness of useful matter, it far surpasses any 
other work of the kind that we are acquainted with.” —Reader. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. 




















“Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. . 

|S oh IVAL SERMONS, by the Rev. ALBERT BARNES, 
of America, Editor of the Notes on the Old and New Testaments, Job, 

Isaiah, Xe. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


Framing size, 20 by 174 in., Prints, 8s.; Proofs on India paper, 20s. 


OLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME. Painted by 

Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. Engraved on Steel by G. ZOBEL. An 

entirely New Plate, engraved expressly for the Publisher, who guarantees that 
only one hundred Proofs will be taken, 


London : WILLIAM TEGG, 12}, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


O CLERGYMEN, AMATEUR AUTHORS, & Others.— 

Messrs. COX & WYMAN execute every description of PRINTING in 

the best manner, with promptness and punctuality, and at moderate charges.— 

COX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-5, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, W.C. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 

















































Wow ready—Postage free, on Application, 

A REVISED CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale. 

This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand Books of the Past 
and Previous Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large Selection of Works 
of the Best Authors, carefully selected from the Library and re-issued in 
Ornamental Bindings for Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Oxford-street, London. 
FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Now Ready, with 312 Illustrations on Wood, 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
HE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 
HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURES, containing the Modern Styles. By 

JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. ; 

_ A publication of no ordinary importance and interest. It fills up a void in our 

literature, which, with the hundreds of volumes we possess on that science, had 

never before been precisely attempted; and it fills it up with learning and with 
ability.’—The Ecclesiologist. 

‘* Mr, Fergusson has now completed the ‘ History of Architecture.’ The present 
volume is, nevertheless, a distinct work, because it is confined exclusively to the 
architecture of the last three centuries; and it is no less novel than distinct, for, 
practically speaking, we may aflirm that no one previously has treated of modern 
architecture as a whole, or has attempted to criticize its miscellaneous example 
from a comprehensive point of view.’’— Times. 

Just Published, by the Same, 

THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AND THE T 
JERUSALEM: Two Lectures delivered at the Royal In 
With Woodcuts, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street 


rFXHE FIFTH EDITION, REVISED, OF LORD DERBY’S 
TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD OF HOMER, will be ready NEXT 
WEEK. 


EMPLE AT 


stitution, 1562-65. 


\ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street 





NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF BREWER’S HISTORICAL 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS. 


In Royal 8vo., with 16 coloured Maps, price 15 


N ATLAS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
Bi representing the Political State of the World at successive epochs, from the 
Commencement of the Christian Era to the Preseut Time, as follows :— 
1. Roman Empire in the 4th Century. 
2. Roman Britain. 


Revolution to the abdication 
of N tpoleon. 
: . . 13. Europe at the Present Time 
3. Migrations of the Barbarians ees : — 
a biagep tals. e Barbarians. 14. England and Wales from 
4. Saxon England. the Conquest to the Union with 


5. Empire of Charlemagne. Scotland, 
6 to 11. Europe in the 10th, 12th, 14th, 15. British Isles from the year 1603. 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, 16. Vhe World, showing the Britis! 
12. Europe, &c,, from the French Possessions and Dependencies 
iy JOHN BREWER, M.A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford. The Maps by E. WELLER, 


] 
F.R.G.S. Third Edition, revised, corrected, and brought down to the year 1865, 
by E.C. BREWER, LL.D., Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 
London; LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 

i TR. MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
| LAND.—A New and Revised Edition of the Second Volume of ‘* The 
Constitutional History of England, since the Accession of G rge lll, 1760 1860,” 
by THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B » will | reudy « Monday next, the 29th 
instant. London: LONGMAN & CO, 

NEW PART OF DEAN ALFORD'S ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 
Now Ready, Vol. II., Part I., containing the Epistles of St. Paul, with a Map, 

price ]6a., 
YHE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 

Containing the Authorized Version, with a Revised English Text; Marginal 
References ; anda Criticaland Explanatory Commentary. By HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury, In two large volumes, Svo 
Lately published, 





Vol. I., Part I., containing the three first Gospels, with a Map, 12s 
Part II,, containing St. John and the Acts, 10s. 6d 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., Cambridg 


DEAN HOOK’S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, price 2s. 
A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. iy WALTER 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
Also, by the same Author, 
PRIVATE PRAYERS. Fifth Edition. Qs. 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 











Now ready, crown 8v0., 6s. 6d. 

IOGRAPHIES OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. Twelve 

Lectures. By the Rev. Dr, HESSEY, Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School; Preacher to the Hon. Soc, of Gray’s Inn ; Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Now Ready, price ls. 


FINHE HISTORY AND USES OF THE LAW OF ENTAIL 
AND SETTLEMENT. By CHARLES NEATE, Barrister-at-Law (Fellow 
of Oriel College, and M.P. for the City of Oxford). 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, W. ; and all Booksellers. 


IELD’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, the best in the world. 
One large handsome volume, with 7() wood engravings, 17,000 critical notes, 
140,000 marginal readings, chronological tables, and family register. The largest 
stock of Family Bibles in the kingdom, from 10s. to 20 guineas, at JOHN FIELD'S 
great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; Department for dressing-cases 
and bags, 53, Regent-street. 








IELD’S GUINEA IVORY-BOUND CHURCH SERVICES, 
first quality, with gilt rims, clasp, and monogram; a beautiful gift-book. 
Pocket Bibles, with rims and clasp, from 2s. to £3. 3s. Prayer Books, with rims, 
from ls. to £4. 4s, Elegant Church Services, from 2s. to £5. 5s. The largest, 
cheapest, and best stock in the world at FIELD’S, 65, Regent’s-quadrant; 
Department for dressing-cases and bags, 53, Regent-street. 











HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 300 

Bible pictures ; a pictorial Sunday Book forthe young. Handsomely bound, 

price 4s. 6d. Post-free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s- 
quadrant. The largest stock of juvenile books in London. 
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Just Ready, in Crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. 


A BOOK OF MISCELLANIES. 


CHARACTERS 


By JAMES 


AND CRITICISMS. 


HANNAY, 


Author of “ Essays from the Quarterly Review,” “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c. &c. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





On the 30th May, price 2s., No. IT. of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW. 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 





CONTENTS OF NO. II. 


HENRY TAYLOR’S POEMS. By Antuony Trotyore. 

SPANISH CHURCH AND EXCHEQUER. By Lord Epwarp Sr. Mavr. 
CATILINE AS A PARTY LEADER. By Prof. E. 8. Brsgsty. 
PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS IN LITERATURE, By the Editor. 

THE BELTON ESTATE. Chaps. III. and IV, By Anruony Troitopr. 


THORVALSDEN AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS. By Ropert Bucwanay, 
DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND, By SuEtpon Amos, 

MARTIN’S PUZZLE. By Georcu Mgrevirn, 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


OFFICE—193, PICCADILLY. 





LUMLEY’S POEMS. 





Just Published, Feap. 4to., beautifully printed, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW 


VOLUME OF 


BY MAJOR W. 


POEMS. 


B LUMLEY, 


Author of “ The Ironsides : a Tale of the English Commonwealth.” 
CONTENTS. 


1. A LAMENT FOR THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 
2. THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 

3. THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

4. THE MARATHON OF THE EAST. 

5. VIVE ET SEMPER SPERA. 

6. THE LAST REQUEST. 

7. RELIGION A LA MODE. 

8. STANZAS TO SAINT ANNE. 

9. ITALY. 


10. MIDSUMMER’S NIGHT. 

11. THE LAND’S END, CORNWALL. 

12. ELLENBEL. 

13. THE ADIEU. 

14. VOLUNTEERING. 

15. PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 

16. A TRIBUTE TO THE LOVED AND HONOURED 
MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


The little Sonata styled “ The Adieu ”’ has been set to an Air cumposed by the Author, the Music of which is appended to this work. 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO. DOVER STREET, w. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. By GEORGE MAC. 
DONALD, M.A., Author of “ David Elginbrod,” &c, 

VIOLET OSBORNE. By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 

“‘A graceful story. It will be read with interest.””—Athenaum. 

A FAITHFUL WOMAN. By the Author of “ Cousin 
Geoffrey,” &e. 3 vols. 

HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 8vo. 


BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count MAFFEI. 
** These volumes combine the value of history with the entertainment of 
romance,”’— London Review. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Price 3s. Containing over 
2,000 questions with their answers, mostly all original, which is enriched with 
a great variety of special matter meriting attention. 

“ This work is one concerning which, whether as regards the style and system of 
its composition, or the gn tgie completeness of its design, it would be difficult 
to speak too highly, and, taken as a whole, is calculated to supersede great part of 
the school-books now in use.”’—Economist. 

By JAMES HICKIE, Author of “ Key to Rutherford’s Eaition of Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics,’ and formerly for many years Mathematical Master in the 
Liverpool Institute. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. Now Ready, splendidly 
bound in large folio, gilt. Price Onz GuINEA. 

The Second Volume of the AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, containing more than 
Three Hundred inedited Autographs of Lilustrious and Distinguished Men of Past 
and Present Times: Sovereigns, Statesmen, Warriors, Divines, Historians, 
Lawyers, Literary, Scientific, Artistic, and Theatrical Celebrities. 

Profusely Llustrated with fac-similes of Original Sketches (most of them inedited) 
by Rubens, Hogarth, Thackeray, John Leech, Phiz, Cruikshank, Schick, Metreiiter, 
Svertschkoff, and other celebrated English and Foreign Artists. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘‘ The most interesting and valuable literary curiosity which has for a long period 
been offered to the public. "— Morning Post. 

‘“*The ‘ Autographic Mirror’ is so cheap and excellent that it ought to take with 
a large class of readers. ar We can hardly conceive a more acceptable 
present than this handsome volume.”—Morning Herald and Standard. 

**&o enthralling atable-book we cannot call to our remembrance.”’—Sun. 

‘“‘The work, valuable for history, is, artistically speaking, worthy of the highest 
commendation.”’—Johkn Bull. 

‘‘ The number of the present month is quite a treasure.”—Oldserver, April 30. 

**The ‘ Autographic Mirror’ will soon be recognised as an indispensable folio in 
every properly furnished library.’’— United Service Gazette. 

‘* The letters published are from persons famous in almost every walk of life.” 
—Lra, 





Office, 13, Burleigh-street, Strand. 








THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. Selections from 


the Writings of THomas FULLER; witha Memoir. Crown S8yo, 2s, 6d., bound 
in glazed cloth boards. 


BIBLE SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 


For Young People. By Samugen G. Green, B.A. First Series, From the 
Creation te the Israelites’ Entrance into Canaan. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth 
boards, [Just out. 


OUR SYMPATHIZING HIGH PRIEST. Meditations 


on the Daily Sorrows of the Saviour, By A.L.O.E. 16mo., square, 1s. 
cloth boards; 1s, 6d. extra boards. 


Just Published, a New and Cheap Edition of 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. I» Bold Type. 


8vo., with Portrait, 3s. 6d., bevelled boards, 


THE DAILY SCRIPTURE EXPOSITOR: containing 


a Text of Scripture for every Day in the Year, New and Revised Edition, 
Small royal. 1s, 6d. cloth boards. [June lst. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London : 56, Paternoster-row, & 164, Piccadilly, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





On the 20th June, in 8vo., 650 pp., cloth, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 
WITH NOTICES OF 
THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 
AND ITS CHIEF OCCUPANTS IN FORMER TIMES, 
By J. T. GILBERT, Esq., 
Member of the Council and Librarian of the Royal Irish Academy, Hon. Sec. 


Irish Archwological and Celtic Society, Author of “‘ The History 
of Dublin,” &c. 


Dublin: JAMES DUFFY, Wellington Quay ; and London: 22, Paternoster-row. 


BARRY’S PRACTICE OF CONVEYANCING. 


This day is published, one vol. 8vo., 18s., cloth, 
A TREATISE ON 
THE PRACTICE OF CONVEYANCING. 
By WILLIAM WHITTAKER BARRY, 


Of Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-law, late holder of the Studentship of the 
Inns of Court, and Author of a “ Treatise on the Statutory Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery.”’ 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, by the Author of “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 


Immediately, in feap. 8vo., beautifully printed, bevelled boards, platinum 
and gilt tooling, 


FRANCIS SPIRA: and other Poems. 
By the Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
Dedicated by permission to the POET-LAUREATE, 
London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street. 





Just Published, Demy 8vo., 20s., 


OUR FAITHFUL ALLY, THE NIZAM; 


BEING AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF EVENTS, 


Showing the Value of the Nizam’s Alliance to the British Government in India, 
and his Services during the Mutinies. 


By Cart. HASTINGS FRASER, Madras Staff Corps. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING —JUNE 1, 1865. 
CONTENTS. 
I.—A HISTORY OF LACE. 
II.—THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A Legend of Tintern Abbey, 
By Wiviram Gitpert, Author of ‘* De Profundis,”’ 
Chap. XIII.—The Arrest of Muller. 
ai XIV.—A Lapse of Three Years. 
IIT.—SUCCESS. By R. Artnvur Anno.tp. 
IV.—LOVE’S APPEAL. A Poem. By Aanzs SToNRHEWER. 
V.—TROUBLE AT THORNHILL, By the Author of “* Martin Tobin,” 
Chap. X.—The Last Long Sleep. 
» _XI.—A Run Away, and its Consequences. 
», II,—‘*t A Change came o’er the Spirit of his Dream.” 
VI—THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
VIL—A PICTURE OF GERMAN LIF. 
VIII.—THE FAN, 
IX.—MISS PARKES’ ESSAYS ON WOMAN’S WORK. 
X.—SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The Application of Funds to the Education of Girls, &c., &e, 
XI.—LITERATURE. 





London: EMILY FAITHFULL, 
Printer an d Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, and 834, FARRINGDON STREET. 
WARD, LOCK, & TYLER; and sold by all Booksellers. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


For JUNE, 1865. No. DXCVI. Price 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS. 

PICCADILLY: AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY.—Part LV. 

NOTES AND NOTIONS FROM ITALY. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS.—Part V. 

HERO-WQRSHIP AND ITS DANGERS.—A STORY. 

THE RATE OF INTEREST.—Part LI. 

HOW TO MAKE A PEDIGREE.—A NEW SONG. 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE.—Part II. 

THIRTY YEARS’ POLICY IN NEW ZEATAND. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BUDGET. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 








On Monday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 66. 


‘ af : Tv 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JUNE. 
With Iuctratione hy Guorcr H Taxoxss and Grorcs Du Mavrisr. 
ConTBNTS. 
Armadale. (With an Iilustration.) Book the Third.—Continued. 
Chap. VIII.—The Norfolk Broads. 
na 1X,.—Fate or Chance. 
Confession. 
Provincialism. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XXX.—Old Ways and New Ways. 
9 XXXI.—A Passive Coquette. 
»  XXXII.—Coming Events. 
The English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James.—Part IT, 
How we did Mont Blanc, 
To Spring. 
Thomas Warton. 
Ralph Grueby’s Ghost. 
Vidoceg and the Sansons. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 














Now ready, No. II., for JUNE. 


HE SHILLING MAGAZIWN E. 
Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
ConTENTS. 

PHEMIE KELLER. By the Author of ‘‘ George Geith,” &c. Chapters VI., 
VII., and VIII. (Illustrated by J.D. WATSON.) 

IRON SHIPS AND TURRETS, Part II. By C. D. Yoner. 

THE BHOTAN EXPEDITION. 

AMOR MUNDI. By Curistina G, Rosszrtr. (Illustrated by F, Sandys.) 

HORSE RACING. 

THE MANNERS OF THE STAGE. 

WHAT’S O'CLOCK ? PartII, By J. Carpenter. 

EDUCATION IN CHINA. By Sir Jonn Bowrina. 

TONSON AND THE KIT-CAT CLUB. By Cuantzs Kyrent. 

M. A. THIERS. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. By the Author of “ Dr, Jacob,” 
&c. Chapters 1V., V., and VI, (Illustrated by Paul Gray.) 

JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY, 1865, By Tom Tartor, 

PIXY-LED. 

THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
| OF DON.—CHAMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 


geste AMBERS’S HANDY GUIDE-BOOK. 


K® T and SUSSEX.— CHAMBERS HANDY GUIDE- 
OOK. 


*,” Contain Maps, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
One Shilling each. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 














LIST OF NEW WORKS _ 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS. 


By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, D.D., of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Being 
the Substance of Apologia Vitd Sud, of which it is the Second Edition. Post 8vo., 
63, [On Thursday, 


II 


SPRING AND AUTUMN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Morning Clouds,” ‘‘The Afternoon of Life,” ‘‘ Problems in 
Human Nature,” &, Post 8vo , 6s. [ Ready. 


III. 
UNIFORM WITH PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 


ICE CAVES IN FRANCE AND 
SWITZERLAND: 
A Narrative of Subterranean Explorations. By the Rev G. F. BROWNE, M.A., 


Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine's College, Cambridge, Member of the 
Alpine Club. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 





IV 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 
MUSICAL HISTORY. 


A Second Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain in 1864, by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal 
Music in King’s College and in Queen's College, London, and Organist of Charter- 
house, Post 8vo, 


vi 
CAMP AND CANTONMENT: 
A Journal of Life in India in 1857—59, with some Account of the Way Thither. 


By Mrs. LEOPOLD PAGET. To which is added, a Short Narrative of the Pur- 
suit of the Rebels in Central India, by Major PAGET, R.H.A. Post 8yvo., with a 
Frontispiece in Chromo-lithography, price 10s. 6d. 


VI. 
VANCOUVER ISLAND AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA: 


Their History, Resources, and Prospects. By MATTHEW MACFIE, F.R.G.S., 
Five years resident in Victoria, V.I. (Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. 
E. Carpwertt, M.P., H.M. Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies.) With 
Two Maps and Seven Wood Engravings, 8vo., 18s. 


VII. 
THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE; 


The Reyle Lectures for the Year 1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D, Rector of Lawford, Chaplain to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Second Edition, 8vo., 8s, 6d. 


VITt. 


A GUIDE TO SPAIN. 


By H, O'SHEA. Post 8vo., with Travelling Map. 


IX 


SEA AIR AND SEA BATHING FOR 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS: 


Their Properties, Uses, and Mode of Employment. 7 Mons. Le Dr. BRO- 
CHARD, Physician to the Sea-Bathing Establishment La Tremblade, S.W. of 
France. Translated and Edited by W. STRANGE, M.D., &c., Physician to the 
General Hospital, Worcester. Feap. 8vo. 


x. 
THE RESTORATION OF HEALTH ; 


Or, the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to the meg ty! of Health; forming a 
Manual for the Invalid, and a Guidein the Sick Room. By WILLIAM STRANGE, 
M.D., &c., Physician to the General Hospital, Worcester. Feap. 8yo, 


I 


XI, 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM : 


Discussions containing the Motions (Real and Apparent) and Telescopic Appear- 
ance of the Planet Saturn, its Satellites and Rings; the nature of the Rings; the 
great inequality of Saturn and Jupiter, and the Habitability of Satarn. To which 
are added, Notes on Chaldean Astronomy, Laplace’s Nebular Theory, and the 
Habitability of the Moon, Tables and Notes, and Explanations of Astronomical 
Terms. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and King’s College, London, 8vo., with 14 Engravings on Steel and 


Copper. 


FRASER’S 
No. CCCOXXVI. JUNE, 1865, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


English Ultramontenism. In Two Parts. | On Subterranean Ice. f 
Part I. The Royal Academy Exhibition. By W. 
The Bank Charter Act of 1844. By} M. Rosetti. : 3 
Bonamy Price. The Amulet.—A Tale of Spanish Cali- 
Gilbert Rugge.—A Tale. By the Author| fornia. Chapters XVIII.—XXI. 
of “A First Friendship.” Chaptera| Nooks and Byways. By an Old Cam- 
XLI.—XLIV. paigner.—Mr. Swinburne’s Poems. 
England’s Future Attitude towards Eu-| The Assassination of President Lincoln. 
rope and towards the World. By an American Abolitionist, 


XII 


MAGAZINE, 


[On Wednesday. 
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